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Proudly, very proudly, we ask you teachers to come to 
see the newly enlarged THALHIMERS. Your group 
has helped appreciably to make this store an institu- 
tion which grows constantly. We congratulate you on 
your wonderful educational program and hope we can 
always maintain the position in the community which 


A ) warrants your splendid trust and continued patronage. 
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Make a Note to Shop for 
Yourself and for 
Christmas Gifts at 


4, KAUFMAN’S 


Choose your school out- 
fits—your date outfits and 
your evening outfits at Kauf- 
man’s where all clothes are 










Teachers! 


!* KAUFMAN’S | 


a Welcomes You to Richmond— 





smart yet inexpensive, 





Avoid the rush later and 
buy your Christmas gifts 
and while you are here, make our store now! Dozens of suggestions 
your headquarters—for meeting your 
friends—for shopping—for resting— 
for telephoning. We are anxious to 
serve you. 


in every department. 


BROAD AT 4TH 














As always .... Dabney welcomes 
Virginia educators! 


CF COURSE we're expecting you! Comein... 
rest .. . meet your friends here . . . use our ’phone 
if you like! And of course you’ll want to see our 
new fall selections in your favorite make shoes. 
Particularly: _MATRIX, ENNA JETTICK, 
RHYTHM STEPS, DOROTHY DODD, FOOT- 
REST ... and you’ll want to visit our increasingly 
popular popular-price department on the 3rd floor! 
We’re looking for you! 


“DABNEVe, ) re 


F. W. DABNEY, Pres W D SCOTT, Vice Pres © W NUCKOLS, Sey Tree 
BROAD STREET AT 5TB 
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RIGHT FASHIONS 


—for Men 
—for Women 
—for Boys 


GREENTREE’S 


BROAD AT SEVENTH RICHMOND 








A GOOD PLACE TO BUY 
FURNITURE, RUGS AND 
HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


PHILCO—R. C. A. VICTOR 
RADIOS 


GENUINE FRIGIDAIRES 
Easy Terms to Suit Your Budget 


DABNEY & BUGG 
10-12 East Broad Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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OUR EXHIBIT IS BOOTH No. A 


(Mezzanine Floor) 


Class Jewelry and Announcements 
Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 
WALTER B. ANDERSON 


L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














IF YOU DON'T KNOW FURS 


—hknow your furrier! 











Haase 
Building 
Franklin 
Street 
at Fifth 








HEADQUARTERS 


—for school jewelry; rings, 
pins, emblems, etc. 


SCHWARZSCHILD 


BROTHERS BROAD STREET AT SECOND 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















UNLESS your eyes are expert at the detection of quality 
in pelts and workmanship . . . you will be wise to select 
your furs at a store in which your confidence is justified 
by years of specialized experience. To many Virginia 
women, that means: 


BNRY IR. HAASE 
Ws 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








— FIREPROOF — 
CAPITOL HOTEL 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Single Room, $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 
Add $1.00 for each additional person. 
Let good food build your health. 
Come to the Capitol Hotel Cafeteria. 


THOMAS GRESHAM, Pres.; W. E. HOCKETT, Treas. 
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For flexibility, superb workmanship and 
supple comfort, British Walkers are first 
choice with American girls who walk 
gracefully through each college day. 
Black and brown bucko with Kiltie 
tongues and matching calf trims. 


$10.95 


LADIES’ SHOE LOUNGE—THIRD FLOOR 








TAILORED CASUAL 


by Fenwick wins the 


Millinery Fashion Award 
$5.95 


Unanimously selected for outstanding smart- 
ness and design by a jury of nationally famous 
fashion authorities! A flattering casual—new, 
wearable, distinctly charming. In fine fur felt. 
All Fall colors. 
WE ARE EXCLUSIVE “FENWICK AGENTS” 
Ladies Millinery—Third Floor 
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Berry-Burk offers you 


an advance course in 


FASHION ECONOMICS 


Whether you're just stopping over for the Convention or living here for good . . . whether 
you’re a teacher or a smart young business woman, we think you'll agree with us that 


the greatest economy is to buy QUALITY. 


Here at Berry-Burk’s, we offer you only the 


finest in fur trimmed coats .. . TOWNLEY COATS .. . the Certified Quality of Ronley 
Fur Coats . .. the superlative tailoring of Manley Coats and Suits . . . tailored by men 
for women. And dresses that have been chosen with a most discerning eye. 


You’ll like our informal atmosphere. You'll like our clothes. And you'll like the way we've 


kept the prices down! 





“The Fashion Center of the South” 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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An Apple for 
the Teacher... 


MER Fashions 


We’re out to please the teachers ... we 
make no bones about it. There are six shops 
in our store devoted exclusively to women’s 
fashions. The Walnut Room is where you 





se 


go if you really want to “spread yourself” 

. whereas the Budget Shop speaks for 
itself. If you’re fresh out of college, you’ll 
find what you want in the Misses’, Junior 
Miss or Sports Shop. But—however—don’t 
let them EVER know you finished in the 
class of 1910... you just come to the 
Woman’s Shop and we’ll turn you out as 
smartly (in your own way) as the sleekest 
little mannequin, 





“The Shopping 
Center” 


MILLER & RHOADS 
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GOODMAN AND MOORE: Economics in Everyday Life 


This new course is distinctive for its constant emphasis on the consumer and his problems and 
for its simple and nontechnical presentation of economic principles. Explanations are full and 
clear; illustrative examples from everyday life are abundant; and pictures, drawings, charts, and 
diagrams, with clear explanatory captions, are properly used. $1.80 


LANDIS AND LANDIS: Social Living, Principles and Problems in Intro- 
ductory Sociology 

This challenging new book is written for high-school classes in sociology, social problems, prob- 

lems of democracy, or social civics. Part I gives the student an understanding of the fundamen- 

tal nature of society and how it functions; Part II deals with social institutions; and Part III is 

devoted to social problems. $1.80 


McMACKIN, MARSH, AND BATEN: The Arithmetic of Business, New 
Edition 

An up-to-date presentation of business arithmetic with new material on income taxes, annuities 

and group insurance, foreign exchange, stocks and bonds, and many new exercises and problems. 


$1.48 Prices are subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York Represented by Randolph Turner 





























Brilliant - Original - Timely 
Goodrich’s 
LIVING WITH OTHERS 


A Handbook of Social Conduct 
List Price - $1.00 


This new book is a highly motivated, socialized and workable manual on how to get along with others; 
—in school and home, on the playfield, in the club, in business, in life itself. 


It discusses the arts of sociability and the qualities of character underlying the conventions of conduct 
that apply in all our contacts with others. The value of good speech,—voice, pronunciation, con- 
versation,—is especially emphasized as an instrument of social adjustment, hospitality, and proper but 
natural conduct under various conditions. 

This book has such great social and guidance values that a separate course for it should be created in 
every high school: but it will serve admirably also in courses in home economics, English, human rela- 
tions, character-guidance, business. 


For fuller information, or for copy to examine with a view to class use, write the publishers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


DR. BISCOE’S STUDY 


Dr. Alvin B. Biscoe, of Bucknell University, was 
employed last summer by the Virginia Education 
Association to make a study of the Virginia tax 
system for the purpose of indicating ways in which 
additional revenue might be secured to finance the 


Educational Program and other needs. 


Dr. Biscoe’s training and interest in the field of 
taxation made him extremely well qualified for this 


undertaking. 


He is a native Virginian and holds 


degrees from Dickinson College, Duke University, 
and the University of Virginia. He is now an econo- 
mist on the staff of Bucknell University. 


In making his study, Dr. Biscoe attempted to find 


sources of revenue which would cause the least extra 
burden on the tax payer. He makes it clear that his 


report “does not suggest any increases in the burdens 


levied upon persons, corporations, commodities, or 


services that are now being fairly taxed.” 





SIGNIFICANT CONCLUSIONS 


While by no means exhaustive, Dr. Biscoe’s study 
was sufficiently comprehensive to reveal clearly the 


possibilities of increasing Virginia’s tax revenues 


without unduly increasing tax burdens, 


Dr. Biscoe proposes to increase revenue chiefly by: 


l. 


4. 


Increasing the rates on personal incomes in 
the higher brackets. 

Increasing the corporation income tax from 3 
per cent to 4.25 per cent. 

Modifying the license fee schedules on retailers 
and wholesalers to equalize the burden between 
the larger and smaller merchants. 


A tax on tobacco. 


Dr. Biscoe estimates that these sources will pro- 
duce anywhere from $5,530,400 to $6,668,800. 

While the conclusions reached by Dr. Biscoe can- 
not be understood without a careful study of his en- 
tire report, the summary of his findings as set forth 
by him is at least suggestive of the possibilities: 


l. 


The study draws no fixed conclusions as to the 
exact taxes and rates that should be adopted. 


It merely suggests where new revenue can 


tr" 


6. 


~I 


10. 


11. 


12. 


equitably be found and what rates will be 
needed to produce certain amounts of revenue. 
From these proposals the specific taxes and 
rates may be selected in accordance with the 
amount of revenue needed. 

The study suggests increases in rates of exist- 
ing taxes rather than the imposition of new 
taxes, except a tax on tobacco. 

No increase in rates are proposed on any source 
now bearing its fair share of the burden. 

All proposals can be justified from both an eco- 
nomic and business viewpoint with the excep- 
tion of the general sales tax. 

The tax burden of Virginia, measured as a per- 
centage of total income, is far below the aver- 
age of the comparable Southern states. 
Virginia could increase her tax revenue by $8,- 
000,000 and still have a state tax burden less 
than the average of the South. 

Virginia could increase her tax burden by the 
full $8,000,000 and still retain the position (in 
tax burden) of third from the lowest of the 
Southern states. 

The personal income tax of Virginia carries 
the lowest maximum rate in the nation—3 per 
cent. While Virginia does recognize the prin 
ciple of progressive income tax rates, her pro- 
gression is the least of all states. 

The proposed income tax schedules make 
small, or, in some cases, no, increases in in- 
comes below $5,000. 

Virginia could secure from the personal income 
tax added revenue of more than $1,000,000 
and still have income taxes less than the aver- 
age of the South. 

Virginia and Alabama are the only two of ten 
Southern states to levy a corporation income 
tax as low as 3 percent. The rate is far under 
the average of the South. 

Virginia could secure additional revenue of 
more than $1,000,000 from corporate incomes 
and still tax the corporations less than the 
average of the South. 

The genéral sales tax has very serious defects, 
particularly in its pressing burden upon mere 
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“subsistence” income. However, it can be used 
to produce about $9,500,000 annually if the 
General Assembly prefers it to more equitable 
types of taxes. 

14. License fees on merchants now are very re- 
gressive. This regression can be corrected and, 
at the same time, revenue can be increased by 
$1,200,000 or more. 


15. Of the total tobacco crop, 88.8 per cent is now 
grown in states taxing tobacco either specifi- 
cally through a commodity tax or through a 
general sales tax. Virginia is the only im- 
portant tobacco producer not deriving revenue 
from this source. 

16. A tobacco tax is passed on to the consumer by 
the use of revenue stamps and, therefore, can 
do little, if any, injury to the farmer or manu- 
facturer. 

17. Tobacco can produce $2,000,000 or more in 
new revenue. 





TAX REVISION NEEDED 

An examination of the data gathered by Dr. Biscoe 
forces one to the conclusion that tax revision is 
needed in Virginia not only for the purpose of in- 
creasing revenues but also in the interest of equity. 
Virginia’s tax system is designed, consciously or un- 
consciously, to place a light tax burden upon the 
shoulders of those best able to bear it. 

When one examines the income tax schedules, he 
is struck by the fact that whereas the tax on incomes 
of three thousand and less is close to the average for 
the Southern states the tax on incomes of fifty thou- 
sand and above are but little more than half of the 
average of the Southern states. (Virginia actually 
receives less tax from $100,000 income than North 
Carolina from a $50,000 income). 


When one turns to the schedule of license fees, he 
finds the burden falling most heavily on the smaller 
merchants. A modification of license schedules as 
proposed by Dr. Biscoe would actually reduce the 
license fee for retail merchants whose volume of sales 
is six thousand or less while increasing the revenue 
by more than a million dollars. 

The facts are now being placed before the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the public as a result of this study 
undertaken under the auspices of thé Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. The implications are so clear 


that no one can fail to see the need for tax revision 
which shall take account of ability to pay. The Gen- 
eral Assembly can have no excuse for not availing it- 
self of an opportunity to provide needed revenues 
while at the same time meeting the demands of 
equity in taxation, 





NEW ROOMS AT PREVENTORIUM 


Since the October issue was published giving 
amounts received from the various local associations 
toward furnishing the two new rooms at the Preven- 
torium, the following contributions have come in to 
headquarters office: 





Danville Education Association. ..___-_- $25.00 
Spotsylvania Teachers Association _._. 10.00 
Radford City Teachers Association ___._ 5.00 

$40.00 


This makes a total of $163.71 received toward 
the furnishing of the two rooms. 


VISIT THE EXHIBITS 


It is a pleasure to announce that the annual con- 
vention this year will be featured by an unusually 
large and varied number of commercial exhibits. 
These exhibits are of great interest and value to 
those attending the convention, as well as a source 
of revenue to the Association. 

By visiting the exhibits, teachers and administra- 
tors can acquaint themselves with recent develop- 
ments in school books, supplies, and equipment. It 
is hoped that everyone attending the convention will 
take advantage of the opportunity to visit the many 
attractive exhibits which will be found this year on 
the mezzanine, as well as in the lobby and in the 
auditorium of the John Marshall Hotel. 

For the convenience of visitors to the convention, 
we are giving below a list of exhibitors with the 
location of the booths. We are also giving a list of 
our advertisers in order that our subscribers may give 
them consideration when shopping. 


In the Lobby Booth No. 
Fe COD TR ei bits ban camdes 48 
American Book Company ~-~-~---------~--~-- J 
SD OT TOD o. ost ch eRe 5 and 6 


Baughman Stationery Company, The ----49 and 50 
Creative Educational Society _-.-...-----_-_- 51 
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Doubleday-Doran Company ---------------- 47 
Houghton Mifflin Company ------------------ 2 
Johnson Publishing Company ~--------------- 1 
Letdiaw Tretets 0... cotticcntioninnanex= 3 
Lippincott Company, J. B. .......-.-.------- 10 
a AEE Ae LEE EAL STS ES eres 8 
Quartis (oepeneiiel, TU snnandcte cece ones 1 
Rand McNalley & Company ---------------- + 
Row, Peterson & Company --~--..--.--------- 7 
Smith Company, Turner E. ~......-.---~--.- 9 
Walter, Helen Siebeld «2.54. ..-....--. 11 


Young America, Eton Publishing Co._.._Desk Space 


In the Auditorium Booth No. 
American Seating Company ~--------------24-28 
American Typewriter Exchange ~-------: 39 and 40 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, The ~---------------< 34 
Compton & Company, F. E. ~------- iandnnticitany 17 
Dolge Company, C. B., The ~------- cial 19 
Flowers School Equipment Company ------- 41-46 
MEE  nessaasGdencencnmintiipassatvieoncsnaet 
8 FE ee 
OO RB —e eee 36 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. ~--------- 14 
Mocamsenk ‘Caney; “TRO i ncn oct 16 
McCormick-Mathers Company, The ----------. 32 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. ~----------. 35 
Merriam Commpety, GO. Be 6... 064s 0-onn~s 18 
Milton Bradley Company -.-.-.--.-----~...-. 38 
National School Supply Company, Inc._-The Stage 
PS ie) SI en neater ettandinieGetne siete 15 
Scott, Foresman & Company ----------------~23 
Silver, Bursett. COMBO nnn cnn ennse cous 31 
Southern Desk Company, The ~--------------21 
Stilz and Brother Company, Louis E. --------- 13 
University of North Carolina Press, The —~---__-. 30 
Webster Publishing Company -.-------------~22 
Winston & Company,, John C, ---.-__-----~---. 33 


i ee Car eT ye ow ae ee 12 


On the Mezzanine Booth No. 
Balfour Company, L. G. (Walter B. Anderson)_. A 


Harter Publishing Company, The ------------ B 
North America Assurance Society _..--------- F 
REVRORER, MONE he nondantoctdeneiweod D and E 


Sanborn and Company, Benj. H. -----------_- C 


Richmond Advertisers 
Affiliated Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
American Seating Company. 
L. G. Balfour Company. 
Berry-Burk & Company. 
Berry-Burk Beauty Salon. 
Capitol Hotel. 
Charles Department Store. 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company. 
Dabney & Bugg. 
F. W. Dabney & Company. 
Ewart’s Cafeteria. 
Flowers School Equipment Company. 
Meyer Greentree. 
Charles Haase & Sons. 
Henry R. Haase, Inc. 
G. L. Hall Optical Company. 
Hofheimer’s. 
Hofheimer Beauty Shoppe. 
Johnson Publishing Company. 
Kaufman’s. 
La Jade Beauty Shoppe. 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Richmond Hotels, Inc. 
Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
Chas. E. Savedge Cleaning Works. 
Schwarzchild Brothers. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
Southern Railway System. 
Thalhimer Brothers. 
Frances Turner Shop. 
Virginia Engraving Company. 
Williams Printing Company, 


Other Advertisers 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston, Massachusetts. 
American Book Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 
Ginn and Company, New York City. 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 
D. C. Heath & Company, New York City. 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufac- 

turers, Staten Island, N. Y. 

National School Supply Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Massachusetts. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, New York City. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, Lincoln Nebraska. 
Virginia Stage Lines, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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JOHN E. MARTIN 


Resolutions of Respect and Sympathy Passed 
by Suffolk Teachers’ Council 


The Suffolk Teachers’ Council in a meeting held on 
September 19, 1939, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

WHEREAS, the members of the Suffolk Teachers’ 
Council have been deeply shocked and distressed by 
the untimely death of Mr. John Eppes Martin, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of the City of Suffolk, 
Virginia, on September 5, 1939; and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Martin, for the past twenty-two years, 
has been a most competent and faithful leader in edu- 
cation in both the city of Suffolk and the State of 
Virginia, and largely by his efforts, during this period 
of time, has raised the academic standing of our 
schools to a leading position in the field of education 
in Virginia; and 

WHEREAS, he has endeared himself to the members 
of the Suffolk Teachers’ Council by his genuine quali- 
ties and integrity and by the tireless performance of 
his duties; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that by these resolu- 
tions we express our deep appreciation of his loyal 
and faithful service, our sincere sympathy for his 
bereaved family, and acknowledge the loss that the 
public schools of Suffolk sustain in his death. The 
teachers of Suffolk will miss his presence, his leader- 
ship, and his counsel and advice on all occasions. 

BE 1T FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of this state- 
rgent be placed in the minutes of this meeting, and 
copies be sent to the members of the family and to 


the VIRGINIA JOURNAL oF EpucaTrion for publication. 


( IRMA HURFF 
Committee J Emity PITTMAN 
MARGARET DAUGHTREY 


Resolutions Passed by Gloucester County 
Teachers Association 


At the meeting of the Gloucester County Teachers’ 
Association on September 7, 1939, at Botetourt High 
School, Gloucester, Virginia, a motion was made and 
adopted for the following resolutions of sympathy and 
respect on the death of one of the leading educators 
of Virginia: 

WHEREAS, John E. Martin was associated with the 
Virginia Association and with the educators of Dis- 
trict B, and was always an inspiration to us: 

WHEREAS, untimely death has removed from us our 
friend and co-worker, who has loyally served for many 
years the people of Virginia by his faithful work in 
the educational system, and in other ways, we give 
these resolutions as expressions of our deep appre- 
ciation of his life and service; be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That in the death of Mr. Martin we have 
lost a most valuable friend, and the State has suffered 
an irreparable loss. 


Secondly, that we do extend to his bereaved family 
our heartfelt sympathy. 

Thirdly, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
his family and a copy be sent to the VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION for publication. 

Mrs. RUSSELL GRAY 
Mrs. WILLIAM STREAGLE 
KATHLEEN HARDWICK 


Committee | 


C. J. HEATWOLE 
Resolutions Passed by Fredericksburg 
Teachers Association 

At a meeting of the Fredericksburg Teachers’ As- 
sociation held September 6, 1939, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS: We, the members of the Fredericksburg 
Teachers’ Association, believe that in the death of 
Dr. C. J. Heatwole we have lost one who was deeply 
interested in the educational work of our State; who 
labored untiringly and unselfishly for better working 
conditions for the who advocated most 
strenuously the Three-Point Program, and, 

WHEREAS: We know that he occupied a position of 
leadership because of his broad field of experience, 
his knowledge of people and life, and his deep in- 
terest in the educational progress of our State, and 

WHEREAS: We recognize the magnificent service he 
rendered us during his years in educational work and 
we understand our personal responsibility for carry- 
ing on the principles and high ideals for which he 


teachers; 


stood; therefore 
BE IT First, That we extend our deepest 
sympathy to his grief-stricken family and friends. 
Second, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
them to be published in the 


RESOLVED: 


his family, a copy of 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and that a copy be 
entered in the permanent records of our Association. 
{ MABEL KING 
Committee ALMA G. KEEL 
| EpITH BOULWARE 


Resolutions Passed by Madison County 
Teachers Association 

In recognition of the long and untiring services of 
Dr. Cornelius J. Heatwole in the field of education, the 
Madison County Teachers’ Association at its annual 
fall meeting on September 6, 1939, went on record as 
wishing to express its sense of loss in the death of Dr. 
Heatwole and its appreciation of his service, especially 
in connection with the Virginia Education Association. 

His was a life of service. “Vivo ut servem” might 
well have been his motto. As classroom teacher, as 
high school principal, as superintendent of schools, as 
college department head, as executive secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association of the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTion he served faithfully. 


and editor 


For the betterment and advancement of schools and 
teachers he worked untiringly. 
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We as a teacher group shall miss him in many ways. 
We shall miss him in our local association, which he 
often visited, and we shall miss him in our State work. 


Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED, that this expression of 
our sense of loss and our appreciation of his service 
be sent to the family of Dr. Heatwole and to the Vik- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF Epvucattion for publication, also that 
it be spread upon the minutes of our local county 
teachers’ organization. 

Lucy A. Davis, Chairman 
Committee 4 Mary E. FRAY 
| A. W. Yowe... Superintendent 


LETTER FROM N. E. A. DIRECTOR 


The Virginia delegation who attended the conven- 
tion of the National Education Association, which was 
held in San Francisco, July 2 to 6 inclusive, was very 
proud that Virginia was one of the thirteen states to 
be on the Victory Honor Roll. This is the second 
year that Virginia has been on the Honor Roll. 

I want to thank the enthusiastic leaders of the 
State of Virginia who understand the work of the 
National Association and who have caught the vision 
of what may be accomplished by a “united profession”’. 
I am counting on them again to continue their efforts 
to increase the membership in the National Education 
Association. 

If your local associations are not affiliated with the 
N.E.A, please do so at once. The affiliation dues are 
$5.00. This is $5.00 well spent, as the president of each 
local association receives the News Bulletin of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, and other helpful 
material from time to time. All regular publications 
of the N.E.A. including the Journal, the Research 
Bulletin, (five issues) are sent to the association in 
care of its secretary. If you have a headquarters 
office, why not keep N.E.A. material on file there? 
I am sure that all teachers would appreciate the in- 
formation that would be available. If the association 
is affiliated, it will be a very fine thing to have at 
least fifty-one members, as every association is en- 
titled to elect one delegate and one alternate to the 
Representative Assembly of the N.E.A., for each one 
hundred of its members, or major fraction thereof. 

Why not increase N.E.A. membership at once, and 
be ready to meet with the Virginia delegation at Mil- 
waukee next summer? 

The annual breakfast and business meeting will be 
held at Ewart’s Cafeteria, Richmond, Virginia, on Fri- 
day, November 24, at 7:30 A.M. Every local association 
is urged to have at least one representative present at 
this meeting. I hope that every Virginia N.E.A. mem- 
ber will plan to be present in order to learn more 
about the work of our National Education Association. 

EpirH B. JOYNEs, 
Virginia Director, N.E.A. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATIONS’ STATE 
CONVENTION 


The convention will be held at Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, on Friday evening and Sat- 
urday, November 3-4. Registration and all meetings 
will be held in George Washington Hall. 


Friday evening, November 3, the College will give a 
reception and dance in the Hall of Mirrors to the dele- 
gates and SCA sponsors. Preceding the reception 
there will be a business session for SCA state and 
district officers, faculty sponsors and members of the 
SCA State Advisory Committee. 


The College plans to furnish free lodging on the 
campus Friday evening, November 3, for a limited 
number of SCA delegates who will come from a great 
distance. Reservations on the campus must be made 
promptly and direct to Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr. on 
blanks which are furnished by the Richmond office of 
the Cooperative Education Association. 


The theme of the program is “Virginia High School 
Pupils Discuss Their Problems”. This theme will be 
developed on the Saturday morning program by stu- 
dent talks on the following topics: 


1. Findings of the Youth Section of the Rural-Urban 
Institute on Youth Migration. 


2. Why Should High School Pupils Today Be Con- 
cerned With the Meaning of Democracy? 


— 


3. How Can Democratic Living Be Achieved With- 
in The High School by the Development of De- 
sirable Personal Relationships? 


4. How Can The Democratic Program of the School 
Develop the Personality of the Individual? 


5. Are High School Pupils of Virginia Ready to 
Assume Their Share of Responsibility in Demo- 
cratic Living Within the School and the Com- 
munity? 


The afternoon program will be devoted to separate 
round table discussion groups followed by a sight- 
seeing tour of the campus of Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Kenmore—the home of Betty Washington, and 
Mary Washington’s home. 


It is the sincere hope of those responsible for the 
planning of this Convention that all high schools of 
the State will send representatives to the meeting. 
Pupils from all the high schools are invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion groups Saturday afternoon. 
May we count upon every SCA in the State to have 
representatives at this meeting, for we hope they may 
be able to carry back to their own organization in- 
spiration and help in the work of their local organi- 
zation. 


GEORGE H. Moopy, 
State Program Director. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


The Conference Dealing With Problems Arising 
From Virginia’s Large and Increasing Marginal Pop- 
ulation will be held in Roanoke, Virginia, October 24- 
25, 1939. Some of the outstanding speakers on the 
program are: 

W. A. Smith, State Administrator, WPA; Carl C. 
Taylor, Head, Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, U. S. D. A.; Colonel LeRoy Hodges, Comp- 
troller of the Commonwelath; Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; Dean 

"Ivy Lewis; Miss Mary B. Settle; Dr. H. N. Young; 
Dr. J. M. Gandy, Virginia College for Negroes; W. S. 
Meacham. 


The forty-third annual convention of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association will be held at 
the Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic City on March 21, 
22, and 23, 1939. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Convention will be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on December 27-30, 1939. The general convention 
theme is ‘“‘Business Education Essentials” 


Principal, Paul G. Hook reports that the Moody 
Public School, Clifton Forge, Virginia, with an enrol- 
ment of 570 pupils, has ordered $831.90 worth of li- 
brary books so far this year, which means they have 
spent an average of $1.44 per pupil. 


The Book Worm, monthly mimeographed publica- 
tion of the Andrew Lewis High School library, Roan- 
oke County, calls attention to new books added to the 
library, interesting articles in magazines, and odd bits 
of information concerning books and authors. Mrs. 
Adelle M. Bennett is the school librarian. 


The Library Club of Radford High School has just 
completed the preparation of an information file of 
pamphlets, newspaper clippings, maps, booklets, etc. 
on subjects helpful to students. Club members or- 
dered the materials and helped file them under appro- 
priate subject headings under the direction of the 
school librarian, Miss Margaret Dickinson. 


Mr. S. T. Godbey has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of the Suffolk public schools to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mr. John E. Martin. 

For the past several years, Mr. Godbey had been 
employed as Supervisor of High Schools in Pittsyl- 
vania County. 


RADIO BROADCASTS 
NEA 


Sponsoring four programs of The American School 
of the Air, the National Education Association begins 
its ninth year on the radio in behalf of teachers and 
schools. 

From October, 1939 through April, 1940 the Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, presents: 

Every Tuesday—9:15 a. m., Folk Music of America— 
For upper elementary grades, junior and senior 
high schools. Includes folk literature. 

Every Wednesday—9:15 a. m., New Horizons—For 
elementary grades and junior high schools. A 
program of geography and science directed by the 
famous scientist-explorer, Roy Chapman Andrews. 

Every Thursday—9:15 a. m., Tales from Far and Near 
—For the elementary grades. Dramatized chil- 
dren’s stories of many lands. 

Every Friday—9:15 a. m., This Living World—For 
upper elementary grades, junior and senior high 
schools. A social science program describing and 
interpreting current affairs. 

The National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., will furnish each 
teacher who makes a request a free copy of a manual 
suggesting effective ways to use the broadcasts. 





EXPANSION OF FSCC SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


Expansion of the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration’s school lunch program was announced to- 
day by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Officials 
said they hoped the school lunch program would be 
serving 5,000,000 undernourished children by the end 
of the coming school year. They also pointed out that 
the school lunch program would provide additional 
outlets for agricultural surpluses. 

The school lunch program is carried out by the 
FSCC in cooperation with the Work Projects Admin- 
istration and local educational civic and welfare agen- 
cies. Surplus agricultural commodities, bought by the 
FSCC, are made available through State Welfare 
agencies to supply all or part of the food used in 
serving free hot lunches for school children. 

Each month during the last school year, 800,000 
children in more than 14,000 schools located in low- 
income areas received lunches made possible in whole 
or in part by the donation of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. Schools in every State in the Union, as 
well as in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, par- 
ticipated in the free lunch program. 

Under plans for expanding the program, officials of 
the FSCC are working toward cooperative agreements 
which would make the school lunches available for 
up to 5,000,000 children. 
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The President s Statement 


F the cause of education is to be successfully 

prosecuted in Virginia it must be done by edu- 

cators working with their public. With this end 
in view, an effort has been made for this Annual 
Convention as far as possible to coordinate the ef- 
forts of business and professional groups. Dr. Allen 
A. Stockdale, the field representative of the Associa- 
tion of American Manufacturers, who has a very 
sane attitude as to responsibilities of business toward 
public school education, has been invited to address 
the assembly on the evening of Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 22. I feel that Dr, Stockdale’s address will show 
very clearly the relationship which should exist be- 
tween these two important functions of our social 
life. Undoubtedly educators will enjoy this discus- 
sion and I wish to urge them to bring friends who 
might be associated with the business world. An- 
other outstanding feature for this evening is the ad- 
dress by Dr. Alvin B. Biscoe, of Bucknell University, 
which will deal with sources of new revenue which 
may be made available for supporting The Educa- 
tional Program. 

Our general programs this year will be held as 
usual in the auditorium of the John Marshall High 
School. The Thursday morning general program 
will be dedicated as usual to a Thanksgiving sermon 
which will be delivered by Dr. Clarence W. Cran- 
ford, pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Richmond. 
At that time the usual collection will be taken which 
goes into the Teachers’ Welfare Fund, and a me- 
morial service in charge of Miss Lucy Mason Holt 
commemorating those teachers who have passed on 
in the past twelve months. 

The banquet to the delegate assembly has pre- 
sented a most difficult problem for this Convention. 
We do not feel that a very successful solution has 
been arrived at for this particular function. By rea- 
son of the fact that the main auditorium of the John 
Marshall Hotel has been given over to the Associa- 
tion for release to the publishing houses, no avail- 
able space has been found for holding this banquet. 
The best solution so far has been an arrangement 
whereby about half of the delegates will be seated 
on the roof garden and the other half will be taken 
care of in the main dining hall of the hotel. Arrange- 
ments will be made whereby speeches that are made 
on the roof garden will be transmitted to the group 
in the main dining hall. This means that those dele- 


gates who present themselves first for the banquet 
will be taken care of on the roof garden, others who 
come later after the space in the roof garden has been 
taken will be provided for in the dining hall. Should 
there be delegates who have no preference as to the 
room which they occupy, it is requested that they 
go to the main dining hall and leave space on the 
roof garden to those who are especially desirous of 
seeing the speaker. Dr. James S. Thomas, a former 
Virginia educator, now a nationally known speaker, 
will be the guest speaker for this banquet. 

Thursday evening the program will be opened 
with music under the direction of Dr. Luther Rich- 
man; on this program also will appear Dr. Hardy 
Cross Dillard, of the University of Virginia, who 
comes as a special representative of the higher in- 
stitutions of learning in Virginia, and Dr. U. W. 
Leavell, of Peabody College, who will discuss prob- 
lems connected with the teaching of reading. This 
program should appeal to music lovers, to persons 
interested in the relationship existing between the 
higher institutions and our public school system, and 
to those who are interested in knowing more about 
the solution of reading difficulties. 

Our Friday morning program is a most important 
one, and one that should be attended by every dele- 
gate from a local association. At that time the Con- 
vention resolutions and the reports of the several 
standing committees will be received and acted upon. 

The meeting on Friday evening at eight o’clock 
represents in my opinion the climax of the Conven- 
tion. Governor Price, who has shown himself to be 
keenly interested in the educational needs of the 
State, appears on this program. We are especially 
anxious to give the Governor every support within 
our power. It should be our pleasure to be present 
at this program if for no other reason than to show 
our interest and loyalty to the profession which we 
represent. We are always happy to hear our dis- 
tinguished State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, who appears with the 
Governor at this time. 

I would like to urge that teachers generally attend 
each of these functions and that they endeavor to 
have accompany them representatives of the public 
who should be acquainted with our educational needs. 

Jos. E, HEALY, President. 
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Virginia Education Association 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 21, 22, 23, 24, 1939 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Joseph E. Healy, presiding. 


field, Member, House of Representatives. 
The Future of America. Dr. Allen A. 


11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Joseph E. Healy, presiding. 

1. Thanksgiving sermon. Dr. Clarence W. 
Cranford, Second Baptist Church, Rich- 
mond. 

Annual offering for Teachers’ 
Fund. 

Memorial Service in charge of Miss Lucy 
Mason Holt. 


Welfare 


and Generation? Dr. James S. Thomas, 


School. Joseph E. Healy, presiding. 
President’s Annual Address. Joseph E. 
Healy. 

Statement by Executive 


Francis S. Chase. 
Business Session, Delegate Assembly of 





Programs of General Meetings 


Wednesday, November 22, 1939 


Introduction of speaker. Dave E. Satter- | 


Thursday, November 23, 1939 


6:00 P. M.—Roof Garden and Marshall Room, 
Hotel John Marshall. 
Banquet to Delegate Assembly— 
Does the Schoolmaster Know His Day 


Friday, November 24, 1939 
9:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High | 


Secretary. | 


Stockdale, New York City. 
Proposed Sources of Revenue. Dr. Alvin 
B. Biscoe, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, W. Va. 

4.. Nominations for Treasurer. 


President, Clarkson Memorial College, 


Potsdam, N. Y. 


P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Joseph E. Healy, presiding. 


8:00 


Music Program under the direction of Dr. 
Luther Richman. 

Education For What? Dr. Hardy Cross 
Dillard, University of Virginia. 

Some Modern Concepts and Practices 
in Reading Instruction. Dr. Ullin W. 
Leavell, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


the Virginia Education Association. 


P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Joseph E. Healy, presiding. 
Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 
Address. Hon. James H. Price, Governor 
of Virginia. 


8:00 








GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration: Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 

All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, and 
homes will be made at the registration office, which 
will be general information and post office head- 
quarters. 

The meetings of the convention will be held in 
the auditorium and classrooms of the John Marshall 
High School; Madison School, and audience rooms 
in Hotel John Marshall and Hotel Richmond. 


DELEGATES 
Delegates may secure at the registration office a 
badge by which they will be identified. 


Delegates should be in their seats Wednesday 
night promptly at 8:00 o’clock to participate in mak- 
ing nominations for treasurer of the Association im- 
mediately at the close of the speaking program. 

All certified delegates should be in their seats 
promptly Friday morning at 9:00 o’clock for the 
annual business session of the Association. 

All delegates should see that their credentials are 
clear before presenting their ballots for treasurer. 
The following regulations will govern the election: 

1. The election to be held Friday, November 24. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

3. The election to be held in the business office of 
the John Marshall High School. 



































DR. ALLEN ARTHUR STOCKDALE 
Speaker, Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 


Each voting delegate will be furnished at the reg- 
istration office a ticket for the banquet Thursday at 
6 P. M. Only regularly certified delegates will be 
admitted to the banquet. It was impossible to secure 
a room large enough to seat all the delegates, there- 
fore, the banquet will be given this year in two 
rooms connected by an amplifying system. The first 
four hundred to present their tickets at the door will 
be admitted to the Roof Garden; others will be as- 
signed seats in the Marshall Room. 

Luncheons and dinners must not conflict with other 
programs and must adjourn before the opening hour 
of the general meetings. This must be adhered to 
strictly. 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 
MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Monday, November 20, 1939 
8:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


Tuesday, November 21, 1939 
9:00 A. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


2:00 P. M. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, November 21, 1939 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
J. A. Burke, President, presiding. 

1. Panel Discussion: Should One or More Years be 
Added to the Present Four-Year High School 
Course? 

Superintendent Omer Carmichael, Chairman; 
Superintendents A. F. Robertson, Jesse H. 
Binford, R. C. Graham, Robert N. Newton, 
and A. L. Bennett. 

Discussion: The Pros and Cons of Certain Ad- 

ministrative Practices: 

(1) Annual or Semi-Annual Entrance and Pro- 

motion, ete. 
Superintendent D. E. McQuilkin (15 minutes) 

(2) The Elimination of Grade Levels, Advance- 

ment of Teachers with One, Two or Three 
Grades, ete. 
Superintendent T. J. McIlwaine (15 minutes) 


bo 


8:00 P. M—John Marshall High School Auditorium. 
J. A. Burke, presiding. 
(Invitations have been extended to all depart- 
ments and sections of the Virginia Education 
Association for this meeting.) 
1. Music—Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mouth, A. J, Lancaster, director. 





DR. ALVIN B. BISCOE 
Speaker, Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
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DR. CLARENCE W. CRANFORD 
Speaker, Thursday, 11:00 A. M. 
2. Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
Address. Dr. Bertram E. Packard, Commissioner 
of Education, State of Maine. 


Wednesday, November 22, 1939 


A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

J. A. Burke, presiding 

Discussion: Which is the More Satisfactory 

Method of Pupil Transportation, All Factors 

Considered, County-Owned Busses or by Con- 

tract System? 

Superintendents W. A. Scarborough, K. P. Birck- 
head, and R. King Johnston (Each speaker 15 
minutes). 

Possible Sources of Additional Revenue to Sup- 

port the Three-Point Educational Program in 

Virginia. Dr. Alvin B. Biscoe, Economist and 

Tax Expert, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

3. Business session. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 


Wednesday, November 22, 1939 
10:00 A. M. to 12:00 Noon— Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington Room. Mrs. Lewis T. Jester, pre- 
siding. 
Business session. 


2:00 to 5:30 P. Mi—Hotel Richmond, The Chatterbox. 
Moss A. Plunkett, presiding. 
Our State Department of Education. 

This program will be under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Education. Not only will its functions be 
explained but its offices will be visited, where refresh- 
ments will be served. All division superintendents of 
schools are invited. 


8:00 to 10:00 P. M—John Marshall High School Au- 
ditorium. Joseph E. Healy, presiding. 
The Future of America. Dr, Allen A. Stockdale, 
New York City. 

The subject of the general meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association is so important and the speaker 
is so well qualified to discuss it that our program has 
been planned to make it possible for our members to 
attend the meeting in a body. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Friday, November 24, 1939 
Primary Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 12:15 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee- 
Byrd Room. Mildred Jackson, presiding. 
1. What Contribution can Science Make in Enrich- 
ing the Lives of Little Children. Dr. William 
A. Kepner, University of Virginia. 


DR. JAMES 8S. THOMAS 
Banquet Speaker, Thursday, 6:00 P. M. 
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DR. ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Speaker, Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 


2. Panel Discussion on the above subject: 
Marion Nesbitt, Maury School, 
Virginia Wyatt, Ginter Park School, 
Montes Carter, Lee School, 
D. C. Beery, Principal, Madison School, 
Annie Sutton, Primary Supervisor, Richmond. 


Friday, November 24, 1939 


Grammar Grade Teachers 


11:00 A. M. to 12:15 P. M.—Hotel John Marshali, Roof 


Garden. Kate Oakley, presiding. 
Panel Discussion: Creative Work in Art in the 
Grammar Grades. 


Leader: Grace Palmer, Madison College, Harrisonburg. 


Mrs. Marrow Stuart Smith, Director of Art, Norfolk. 

Stella Wider, Virginia Chairman of Art, National 
Education Association, Lynchburg. 

Mrs. Arthur W. Holt, Waynesboro. 

Janice Kent, Radford State Teachers’ College. 

Mrs. Lucille Banish, Henrico County. 

Mary Bibb Appleton, Alexandria. 

Dorothy Duggan, Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg. 

Sara Joyner, Director of Art, Richmond. 

Elsie Coleman, Chesterfield County. 

Mary Wall Christian, Matthew Whaley School, 
Williamsburg. 


A Luncheon Meeting 


12:15 to 2:00 P. M—Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello 


bo 


es 


Room. Price, 50 cents. Patty G. Jackson, pre- 
siding. 
Business Session. 
Responsibilities of Our Profession. Roy Helms, 
Principal, Amelia High School. 
Introduction of Speaker. Joseph E. Healy, Presi- 
dent, V.E.A. 
Every Teacher a Teacher of Reading. Dr. U. W 
Leavell, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 





DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PRINCIPALS 
Wednesday, November 22, 1939 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 


bo 


Room. James E. Bauserman, presiding. 
Business Session. 

What Are Other Groups of Elementary Princi- 
pals Doing Throughout the United States? Eva 
G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Elementary Principals, National Education As- 
sociation. 

How Can Education Help Democracy Survive? 
Mrs. Helen Hill Miller, Administrative Secre- 
tary of National Policy Committee in Washing- 
ton. 





JOSEPH E. HEALY 
Speaker, Friday, 9:00 A. M. 
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DR. SIDNEY B. HALL 
Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Friday, November 24, 1939 


:30 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, The Chatterbox. 
T. McN. Simpson, Jr., presiding. 
General Theme: Effect upon college require- 
ments of the changing emphasis in the high 
school curriculum. 
A Selective Basis for Admission to College. 
Dean J. W. Lambert, College of William and 
Mary. 
Adjusting the College Curriculum. Dean R. B. 
Pinchbeck, University of Richmond. 
Bridging the Gap between High School and Col- 
lege. Dr. T. D. Eason, Director of Higher Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education. 
Discussion. All persons interested in the general’ 
theme are invited to attend and take part in the 
discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
Wednesday, November 22, 1939 
9:00 to 12:30 P. M.—Albert Hill School, 3400 Patter- 
son Avenue, Richmond. 
F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 
yeneral Theme: How Can a Democratic Way of 
Living Be Achieved in Our Rural Schools? 


General Statement 

We are in the midst of a transition in education. 
The principles of democracy are being used more and 
more; the principles of autocracy are being used less 
and less. In fact, we are beginning to appreciate and 
to make practical the big objective of modern educa- 
tion—to prepare youth for life in democratic society. 
The only way this can be done successfully is to have 
democracy lived in our schools. The main purpose of 
this program, therefore, is to aid teachers in their 
effort to carry out a democratic program in our 
schools. 

We are using the Albert Hill School this year for 
observation. The address is 3400 Patterson Avenue, 
and the school is reached from downtown by the Pat- 
terson Avenue bus. All visitors will come first to the 
auditorium of the school at 9:00 A. M. and from the 
auditorium groups will be conducted to visit the var- 
ious classrooms. 

At 11:00 A. M. the teachers will assemble in the au- 
ditorium of the Albert Hill School to participate in 
a symposium on democratic ways of living in schools. 
The aim of the symposium will be to discuss a demo- 
cratic program of education. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon may be secured in the school 
cafeteria. 


GOVERNOR JAMES H. PRICE 
Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. 
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Program—Symposium—15 minutes each 
Democracy at Work in Our Schools. Mrs. 
Josephine N. Fagg, Supervisor, Roanoke County. 
Setting for a Democratic School. Dr. M’Ledge 
Moffett, Dean, State Teachers College, Radford. 
Evaluation of Democratic Procedure in our 
Schools. Dr. Helen Hey Heyl, Director, Bureau 
of Curriculum Development, University of State 
of New York. 


Thursday, November 23, 1939 
to 10:45 A. M.—John Marshall High School Au- 
ditorium. Sue Ayres, presiding. 
Report on Rural Education in Virginia. F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, State Teachers College, Radford. 
Business Session. 
Address 10:00-10:45. Helen Hey Heyl, Director, 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, University 
of State of New York. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 


2:00 


2:00 


PRINCIPALS 
Wednesday, November 22, 1939 

to 4:30 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ball Room. 

Russell B. Gill, presiding. 
Joint meeting with Science Section. 
Science Clubs in the Schools. Dr. H. H. Sheldon, 
Professor of Physics, New York University. 
The Role of the High School in the Development 
of the South at Its Best. Dr. Howard W. Odum, 
Professor of Sociology, University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Friday, November 24, 1939 

to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 

Russell B. Gill, presiding. 
The Status of the High School Principal in 
Virginia. John Meade, Principal, High School, 
Altavista. 
What Services May the High School Principal 
of Virginia Expect from the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals? Luther F, Addington, 
High School, Wise. 
Business Session— 

Reports of Committees, 

Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
Tuesday, November 21, 1939 


11:00 A. M. to 12:00 M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 


1:00 


Room. B. Gordon Westcott, presiding. 
Business Session. 


A Luncheon Meeting 
to 4:00 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room. 
Guest Speaker, Miss Helen Heyl, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Forum Discussion—Leader, Elizabeth Ellmore. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER-TRAINING 


2:00 


Wednesday, November 22, 1939 
to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Joint meeting with Social Studies Section. 


9: 


od 


15 


~ 


:00 


ol 


Theme: What are the Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions Doing to Meet the Challenge of Present 
Day Trends in Teaching and Learning (with 
especial emphasis on child nature, interests and 
needs). 

Address: 
dary Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Panel discussion: 
Leader of discussion, Blanche 
Teachers College, Radford. 
Dr. Bileen Dodd, Mary 

Fredericksburg. 

Dr. Inga O. Helseth, College of William 
Mary. 

Florence Stubbs, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville. 


Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Professor of Secon- 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Daniel, State 


Washington College, 


and 


Thursday, November 23, 1939 


to 10:50 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Garden. 

Summary and remarks on Wednesday afternoon 
program. Dr. Thomas D. Eason, Director of 
Teacher Training, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond. 

Remarks by retiring president, R. E. 
University of Virginia. 

Business meeting. 


Roof 


Swindler, 


ART SECTION 
Friday, November 24, 1939 


P. M.—Madison School, Madison 
Streets. Grace M. Palmer, presiding. 
General topic—The Social Significance of the 
Teaching of Art in our Public Schools: More 
Art in our Schools, Less Criminals in our Jails. 
Brief statement of crime situation in Virginia; 
and discussion of psychology needed in preven- 
tive measures. Dr. K. J. Hoke, Dean, College of 
William and Mary. 

Report on Research Concerning Art Activities 
as a Socially Desirable Medium of Creative Ex- 
pression in Contrast to Criminal Activities as 
Socially Undesirable Expression. Mary Bibb 
Appleton, Alexandria. 

Values of Art in the Teaching of Children, Es- 
pecially Emphasizing the Problem Child. A 
series of three to five minute talks by classroom 
teachers giving personal experiences. Mrs. 
Morris Hester, Robert E. Lee Junior High 
School, Lynchburg; Mrs. Roy Ralph, Thomas C. 
Miller School, Lynchburg; Katherine Sinclair, 
Elementary Supervisor, Hopewell Public Schools; 
Elizabeth Mason, Nannie Richardson, Gladys 
Patch, Henrico County Public Schools. 

What Can We Do in our Public Schools to Help 
the Child Who is Talented in Art? Speaker to 
be announced. 

Brief Word from Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, 
Virginia Museum of Art. 

Business Meeting. 


and Cary 
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CLASSICAL SECTION GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
Friday, November 24, 1939 Program will be announced in the Program Hand- 
11:00 A. M. to 1:15 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, book. 

Parlor A. Mrs. W. Alan Peery, presiding. 
Adjusting Ourselves to New Conditions. Mildred HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Dean, Roosevelt High School, Washington, D. C. The home economics teachers will not have a sep- 
Some Antiques and Semantics, or Ovid to the arate meeting during Thanksgiving week but will 
Women. 
Sydney College. 
The Southern Association Project in Secon- 
dary Schools. Geraldine Rowe, Williamsburg. 
The Final Form of the Latin Course in the new 
Virginia Curriculum. Dr. A. P. Wagener, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

. The Virginia Latin Tournament. Robert C. 


McClelland, Tournament Chairman. MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Miscellaneous Announcements. Thursday, November 23, 1939 


— 9:00 11:00 A. M—dJol hall High School 

: t :0 . M— NV 5 

P. M—Luncheon, Hotel John Marshall, Byrd meen ene eee See 
Room 207. Eleanor Sydnor, presiding. 


Paced sit aicaieteainl tilhieak atialh iil Deis 1. Queen and Handmaid of the Sciences. Dr. Gillie 
g ‘ P ; : : s A. Larew, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


luncheon, Lynchburg. 
COMMERCIAL SECTION . A Technique for Finding a Proof to a Theorem. 
The Commercial Section will not have a program E. Kyle Hammond, High School, Newport News 


this year for the reason that its members will attend Business Session. 


the meeting of the Commercial Teachers in Roanoke MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
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Dr. Graves H. Thompson, Hampden- meet with the other vocational teachers (agriculture, 


trade and industries, distributive trades, and rehabili- 
tation) in joint session at a luncheon Friday, Novem- 
ber 24, from 12:30 to 3:00 P. M., at the Y. W. C. A. 
The president of the Virginia Vocational Association, 
D. J. Howard, will preside. A representative of each 
division will speak on the objectives and scope of the 
particular program they represent. 
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on November 11, 1939. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE SECTION 
Thursday, November 23, 1939 


9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 


Room 215. Lelia H. Turpin, presiding. 
Theme: What Virginia is Doing in Guidance. 
Brief Survey of Guidance in Virginia. Mrs. 
Nannie Mae Williams, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg. 

Some High Lights on Guidance. Dr. Mitchell 
Druce, George Washington College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Guidance in Fairfax. Martha E. Reely, Director 
of Guidance, Fairfax County. 

Guidance in Newport News. S. D. Green, Assis- 
tant Principal, Newport News High School. 
Guidance in Richmond. Bessie Mottley, Director 
of Guidance, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond. 

Summary and discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, November 24, 1939 
A Luncheon Meeting 


1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


James W. Sutherland, presiding. 

The Place of Dramatics in the High School Cur- 
riculum. Kenneth Erfft, Petersburg High School. 
Wordsworth Discovers England. Dr. William 
Stanford Webb, Professor of English, Randolph- 
Macon College. 

Business Session. 


Wednesday, November 22, 1939 


to 8:00 P. M.~—John Marshall High School, Room 
317. T. A. E. Moseley, presiding. 

Business Meeting— 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. Mildred A. 
Kline. 

The Modern Language Tournament. Josephine 
W. Holt, Discussion led by Carmen Andujar. 
How to keep former members; how to get new 
members. J. D. Carter, Herman Bell, Mrs. J. H. 
Fall well. 

Report on the News Letter. Jean Wright. 
Discussion. 


Thursday, November 23, 1939 


to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 317. 

Address of the President. T. A. E. Moseley. 
The Virginia Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. Report by the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Virginia Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of French and its Future. 
President, Josephine W. Holt. 

Placement tests in Modern Languages for col- 
lege entrance requirements. Discussion. 

French songs, directed by Gladys Pilkinton. 
Tricentenary of Racine: Jean Racine et la 
vérité humaine. René Hardré, North Carolina 

College for Women. 

Two Years in France and What It Has Meant 

to Me. Helen Draper. 

Bolivia and its Way of Life. Ferdinand M. 
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Labastille, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N. J. 
9. French Puppet Show, Room 209. 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel Richmond. 


MUSIC SECTION 
Wednesday, November 22, 1939 
General Meeting 
10:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
Cecil W. Wilkins, presiding. 
1. Address. Glenn Gildersleeve, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic for the State of Delaware. 





Vocal Section 
11:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 
Robert Griffey, presiding. 


Instrumental Section 
11:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room. 
R. E. King, presiding. 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello 
Room. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
SECTION 
Friday, November 24, 1939 
2:15 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
Elizabeth Webb, presiding. 
1. Integration of Health with the Entire School 
Program. Pauline Brooks Williamson, Chief of 
School Health Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 
2. Teachable Moments in the Life of the Child. 
Jay B. Nash, Ph. D., Professor of Education, 
New York University. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Thursday, November 23, 1939 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School 
Library. Ellinor G. Preston, presiding. 

1. Registration. 

2. Business Session. 

3. School Libraries and the Future Citizens of 
Virginia. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superin- 
tendent of Education. 

4. Five minute illustrated talks on various types 
of Library Service in Virginia— 

Alice Lee Cox Dorothy Dickinson 
Ruth Ferguson Mary M. Barksdale 
Violet Ramsey Margaret Yeakley 
Margaret Dickinson 

The Library Exhibit this year will be the Bookmo- 
bile from the Central Virginia Library Service which 
will be parked at the John Marshall Hotel Tuesday 
and Wednesday and in front of the John Marshall 
High School Thursday morning. 


SCIENCE SECTION 
Wednesday, November 22, 1939 
2:00 to 4:30 P. M—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Joint Meeting with the Department of Secondary 
School Principals. (See their program.) 


Thursday, November 23, 1939 
Elementary Group 
:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room. Nell Boswell, presiding. 

1. Reading of minutes by the secretary. Ercelle 
Bennett, State Teachers College, Radford. 

2. Our Immediate Surroundings: a Science Lab- 
oratory. Mrs. Lottie W. Whitehurst, T. C. Miller 
School, Lynchburg. 

3. Studying Atmospheric Conditions and Astron- 
omy in the Elementary Grades. Mary Wright, 
Grundy. 

4. Ways of Developing in the Classroom the Con- 

cept of Interrelationships. Anita Durham, Dub- 

lin. 

Our Experiences with a Science Unit. Flora Belle 

Williams, Appomattox. 

6. Discussion by the Group. 

Business Meeting. 


va) 


or 


Secondary Group 
9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee- 
Byrd Room. G. W. Jeffers, presiding. 

1. General Sciene in a Typical High School. Kath- 
erine Hurt, Andrew Lewis High School, Salem. 
Human Biology for Sophomores. By a speaker 
from the Thomas Jefferson High School, Rich- 
mond. 

3. Safety Education. Charles P. Chew, High School, 
Waynesboro. 


bo 


Friday, November 24, 1939 
8:00 to 9:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria. 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room. G. W. Jeffers, presiding. 

1. Conservation Education. C. F. DeLaBarre, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Virginia Wildlife Federation, 
Blacksburg. 

Atoms—Old and New. Dr. W. G. Guy, College of 
William and Mary. 
3. Business Meeting. 


Y 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Wednesday, November 22, 1939 


Joint meeting with the Department of Teacher 
Training. (See their program.) 


Friday, November 24, 1939 
11:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Marshall Room. 
Theme: Civic Education in the Public Schools 
and Present Social Trends. 

1. Educaticn for What Democracy? 
Harold Benjamin, Dean, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland. 

Negro Education and Social and Economic Status 
of the Negro in Virginia. Fred M. Alexander, 
Supervisor of Negro Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

3. Business Session, 


Professor 


bo 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, November 24, 1939 
A Luncheon Meeting 
12:30 to 3:00 P. M—Auditorium, Y. W. C. A., 5th 
Street near Franklin. Dowell J. Howard, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 


WRITING SECTION 
Thursday, November 23, 1939 


10:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 110. W. C. Locker, President, presiding. 
Report for the year. 

General Theme—Trends in Handwriting. 
Ottie Craddock, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Secretary National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, reporting on the 
National Convention in Cincinnati last spring. 
Anna Belle DeHart, special delegate from Rich- 
mond to the National Convention of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors. 
W. C. Locker, Director of Writing in Richmond— 
some general conclusions. 
The meeting will be quite informal. 
Questions and suggestions are invited. 
An exhibit arranged in the room of the meeting 
should be helpful to those interested in this subject. 


MEETING OF RETIRED TEACHERS 


Thursday, November 23, 1939 

9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 210. Mrs. J. W. Taliaferro, presiding. 
Speakers—Miss Cornelia Adair, Principal, Frank- 
lin School, Richmond; Francis S. Chase, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Virginia Education Association. 
Business Session—Minutes of last meeting and 
reports of President and Treasurer. 
Discussions—Time and place of future meeting; 
importance of organization of chapters through- 
out the State. 
Report of nominating committee. 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 
Wednesday, November 22, 1939 
5:30 to 7:45 P. M.—Virginia Home-coming Reception. 
Dinner, Ewart’s, Monticello Room. M. Frieda 

Koontz, presiding 

Speaker—Helen Hey Heyl, Chief, Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Rachel Gregg, of Florida, who organized the 
Virginia Council in 1919, and other distinguished 
former members of the Council return to the 
State for the home-coming reception and dinner. 

All administrative women in education and their 
friends are cordially invited to attend the reception 
and dinner. 


will 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


The business session of Virginia N. E. A. mem- 
bers will be a Breakfast Meeting and will be held 
at Ewart’s Cafeteria in Richmond, Friday, Novem- 
ber 24, at 7:30 A. M. Price, 50c. 

Governor and Mrs. Price will give a reception to 
the visiting teachers on Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 22, 1939, from 4:00 to 6:00 P. M. at the 
Governor’s Mansion. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 
Tuesday, November 21, 1939 


Department of 
Marshall 


1:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting. 
Supervisors, Hotel John Marshall, 


Room. 


Wednesday, November 22, 1939 

12:30 P. M—Luncheon, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, Cafeteria, Albert H. Hill School. 

:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Music Section, Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria, Monticello Room. 

:00 to 6:00 P. M.—Governor and Mrs. Price’s Recep- 
tion at the Mansion in Capitol Square. 

5:30 P. M.—Dinner Meeting, Virginia Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Monticello Room. 


Thursday, November 23, 1939 


P. M.—Luncheon, 
Hotel Richmond. 
P. M.—-Banquet to Delegate 
John Marshall, Admission by ticket. 


Modern Language Section, 


Assembly, Hotel 


Friday, November 24, 1939 
A. M.—Breakfast, N. E. A. 
Cafeteria. Price, 50 cents. 
:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege Alumnae Ewart’s Cafeteria, 
Pioneer Room. All members 
are cordially invited. 
8:00 to 9:00 A, M.—Breakfast, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria. 
12:15 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Monticello Room, Ewart’s Cafe- 


members, Ewart’s 


Association, 
Price, 35 cents. 


Science Section, 


teria. Price, 50 cents. 

2:30 to 3:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Joint Session, 
Home Economics Section and other Vocational 
Teachers, Y.W.C.A. 

2:30 P. M. to 3:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Voca- 
tional Education Section, Auditorium, Y.W.C.A., 
Fifth Street near Franklin. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Mary Washington Alumnae 
Association, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room. 
Seventy-five cents per plate. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Byrd Room. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, English Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, President 
EMMA J. INMAN, Secretary 








Meeting the Needs of Children 


HE big objective of present education is to 
meet the needs of children. This objective 
calls for a careful study of child needs with 
the view of discovering and meeting them. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to suggest some of the more basic 
needs of children as they go along through school. 
1. They need first and always a normal home in 
which to grow, a home with normal social pressures, 
such as, to go to school, to learn to share, to co- 
operate, to participate, and to contribute. In such a 
home it will not be necessary to make children go to 
school, or to learn, or to behave socially. Going to 
school, learning, behaving sociallly, sharing, co- 
operating, and participating will be a part of the 
daily routine and will gradually work themselves into 
the self. The home is the fountain of good social 
living, wholesome personality, and worthy character. 
For children there is no place like home; hence we 
should do what we can to make the home a good 
place for living and learning and the school as much 
like a normal home as we can. Our problem children 
come from maladjusted homes, homes with wrong 
social pressures, wrong attitudes, and wrong ideals. 
Our problem, then, is not simply one of educating 
the child but is one of educating the home as well. 
2. Children need the love of parents, the love of 
brothers and sisters, the love of teachers, and the love 
of friends. Without these loves their emotional life 
will not be normal. Children need to love and to be 
loved in order to develop a well balanced emotional 
life. Sympathy of elders, praise, and encouragement 
should take the place of blame, censure, teasing, and 
the like. What a fine tribute of praise Christ paid 
Nathaniel when He introduced him to His brethren 
as an Israelite in whom there was no guile, but in- 
stead love and sympathy. No parent can love a child 
too much; neither can a teacher love another’s child 
under her guidance too much. 
3. Children need to play and to work. Usually 
those who play well, work well, and behave well. 
Play activities are just as necessary for physical and 


F. B. FITZPATRICK 
State Teachers College, Radford 


emotional growth as work activities are necessary for 
mental and moral growth. 

4. Children need good food properly prepared and 
served in the proper quantity. This is so obvious 
that it would not be necessary to mention it if it 
were not for the fact that thousands of children go 
hungry every day in our land of plenty. I do not 
mind seeing lazy adults go hungry but I do mind 
seeing children, unable to care or provide for them- 
selves, go hungry in the midst of plenty. Hungry 
children are not good learners. No government 
should permit children to go hungry. Yet in many, 
many homes we find children without adequate food 
or clothing. 

5. Children need social security. They need to 
feel that they are accepted by the group for their own 
sakes, that they belong, that they are appreciated 
and have a part in the affairs of the group. One nec- 
essary condition for social security is a feeling of 
proper dress. Children want to be dressed like other 
children, to feel at home in the group. When dressed 
they should be dressed for the schoolroom, not for 
the farm. There is a proper way to dress for the 
farm, for the playground, and for the schoolroom. 
When they are not so dressed, they are conscious of 
an insecurity, Any such feeling is a barrier to proper 
adjustment. 

6. Children need a cultured and a stimulating en- 
vironment. As far as possible they should be taken 
to culture and not culture to children. The latter 
would be imposition. Surround them with the best 
and leave them free to choose under intelligent guid- 
ance. Surround them with good books on their level 
of growth, with music and art, books of travel. Take 
them on trips. Take them to historical places and 
beauty spots. Take them to shows, fairs, and good 
movies. These experiences are highly educative. Let 
the teacher and the pupils build their own curricu- 
lum rich in experiences that will function in present- 


day life. 
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7. Children need freedom in self-expression in a 
great variety of media—music, art, painting, draw- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and rhythm. The more 
things young people learn how to do, the greater the 
growth. Train them in making maps, drawing 
graphs, making articles of dress, cooking, carving, 
molding, and sewing. 


personal goals. Education is related and personal. 
I heard a distinguished educator tell a group of 
teachers not long ago that every normal child could 
learn whatever he felt a need for, or whatever he 
could see as related to the attainment of his own 
goals. Children are not interested in impersonal 
doing. 


8. They need satisfaction in attaining their own 


EDUCATION WEEK NOVEMBER 6-11, 1939 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
October 2, 1939. 


To the Patrons, Students, and Teachers of American Schools: 


Let us take note, as we again observe American Education Week throughout our 
Nation, that education in our democracy teaches the practice of reason in human af- 
fairs. 


I refer not only to education that may come from books. I include education in 


fair play on the athletic field and on the debating platform; I include education for 


tolerance through participation in full, free discussion in the classroom. Practice in 
the scientific method by our young people may be more important than learning the 
facts of science. From kindergarten through coliege our schools train us to use the 
machinery of reason; parliamentary practice; the techniques of cooperation; how to 
accept with good grace the will of a majority; how to defend by logic and facts our 
deep convictions. This is education for the American way of life. 


Our schools also bring us face to face with men and women with whom we shall 
share life’s struggles. In their lives and ours, struggle will never be absent; the 
struggle of every individual against the stream of life; the struggle and competition 
among individuals, groups, institutions, States, and nations. To the resolution of 
conflicts and struggles of life, democracy supplies no easy answer. The easy answer, 
the quick but incomplete answer, is force; tanks and torpedoes, guns and bombs. 
Democracy calls instead for the application of the rule of reason to solve conflicts. It 
calls for fair play in canvassing facts, for discussion, and for calm and orderly hand- 
ling of difficult problems. These vital skills we Americans must acquire in our schools. 


In our schools our coming generations must learn the most difficult art in the 
world—the successful management of democracy. Let us think of our schools during 
this American Education Week not only as buildings of stone and wood and steel; not 
only as places to learn how to use hand and brain; but as training centers in the use 
and application of the rule of reason in the affairs of men. And let us hope that out 
of our schools may come a generation which can persuade a bleeding world to supplant 


force with reason. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conducted by MRS. LESLIE FOX KEYSER 
Front Royal 








Note: Believing that the good health of the pupils in our classrooms is essential 
to happiness and effective work, we are presenting some accounts of efforts for im- 
proved health conditions by teachers and pupils in Virginia. These are but a few of 
the many activities that are in progress and these stories may offer new ideas of pos- 
sible outcomes for any who may be confronted with similar problems. They may also 
be an inspiration for any who may be trying to find a way to create local interest in 


better health conditions. 


JUNIOR HIGH PUPILS COMMUNITY HEALTH CRUSADERS 
IDA SAXTON SAMSELL, Frederick County 


HE old adage “If you want a thing well done, 

do it yourself” may still be valuable, but when 

health matters are at stake, I believe, if you 
want a thing well done put it in the hands of junior 
high school pupils. 

We all know how hard it is to get parents to 
change their viewpoints on health practices. If a 
person has believed for thirty or forty years that to 
wear a bag of antiseptic around the throat will keep 
away disease, that tobacco and apple butter plasters 
are the best treatment for deep wounds, that tuber- 
culosis is caused by getting the feet wet, that toxoid 
should prevent colds and appendicitis, my argu- 
ments and even the physician’s advice will accom- 
plish small returns. But if Jane, in an enthusiastic 
manner, takes home some health information to her 
mother, she is willing to listen to this advice. Why? 
There is pride in the mother’s heart, because Jane 
is learning something in school. 

Furthermore, the mother does not feel embar- 
rassed in gaining information this way although she 
will often refuse to change her views when advised 
by a teacher. She does not wish to admit her lack 
of knowledge about health. 

When I was told that a group of children had been 
responsible for practically stamping out tuberculosis 
in a certain county, I could hardly believe it, but 
since that time, I have watched with keen interest 
the work of junior high school pupils, and often 
their accomplishments have been as startling: 

A few years ago, a child in the seventh grade was 
responsible for the development of a diphtheria im- 
munization clinic in which sixty-three children were 
protected against diphtheria. I frankly state that I 
could not have convinced these parents of the neces- 
sity for protecting their children against diphtheria, 
nor could I have broken the fear that existed in the 
minds of many of these people. 

The clinic originated in this simple way. 


We were discussing diphtheria in the health class, 
and one pupil became so interested that she begged 
her mother to take her baby brother to the doctor and 
have the child protected against diphtheria. The 
next morning, the child came back discouraged to 
the point of tears. Mother could not have the baby 
immunized because the physician charged more than 
she could afford to pay. 

Then the suggestion was made by our supervisor 
that we write to the State Department of Health and 
find out the cost of serum. After this information 
was obtained, the other children told their parents 
that baby sisters and brothers could be protected for 
the low cost of nine cents. This group of children 
visited their neighbors’ homes and discussed with 
them the necessity of giving their children this pro- 
tection. After sixty-three people consented to bring 
children to the clinic, the class sold candy to pay the 
physician. 

All the preparatory work for the clinic was done 
by the children themselves. The class was divided 
into committees whose work was as follows: 

One group wrote and mimeographed notices, giv- 
ing time and place of clinic. During the clinic the 
secretaries kept the records; the first-aid group steri- 
lized instruments and took care of the children who 
became faint because of fright, and assisted the phy- 
sician. The visiting committee met the parents and 
made them comfortable. Those children who re- 
mained in the room watched the temperature and 
acted as errand boys. 

During a dental clinic, it was not my work but 
the work of a group of children that persuaded their 
parents to help them raise money to pay for the 
dental work of the unfortunate members of the class. 

Each year when my class works on the “Baby 
Unit”, I am utterly surprised at the results. Mothers 
begin to feed the babies green vegetables, orange and 
tomato juice. In many cases children are vaccinated 
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for smallpox and have adenoids and diseased ton- 


sils removed. The parents become so interested in 
the mental health of the youngsters, which has been 
discussed in class by older sisters and brothers, that 
I am completely flooded by their problems. 

In this phase of health work, each pupil chooses 
a younger sister or brother or a neighbor’s young 
child to whom he may apply his knowledge of hy- 
After the class discusses the health habits 


necessary for young children, a classroom chart is 


giene. 


kept, showing the progress of the youngsters. 

Finally these little folks are brought to school and 
are weighed, measured, and have their eyes, teeth, 
throat and hearing tested by the children who studied 
them. 

Last, but not least, the pre-school children receive 
gifts made by the seventh graders. The gifts are 
proper toys for small children—wearing apparel, 
towels, and if a young baby has been studied, a 
fully equipped baby tray or a crib cover. 

A program of health demonstrations and discus- 
sions is prepared, which the parents are invited to 
attend. 

One year while studying the “Four Point Home,” 
pupils were responsible for correcting bad sanitary 
conditions—not only in their own homes but also in 
adult 


the homes of their neighbors. An committee 


was working on the same project, but to the best of 


my knowledge not a single correction was made along 
this line through the efforts of this committee. 

As we all know that children learn best by doing, 
the group was permitted to leave school to clear away 
disease-breeding rubbish, make window screens, fly 
traps, and whitewash and repair insanitary out- 
buildings. 

When teaching in a country school, I made a 
round of visits to parents at the beginning of the 
term. Toward the end of the term, I made another 
visit. I could hardly believe that so many health 
habits had been carried into the home and actually 
put in practice. 

It was this same group of people who had refused 
to do anything that the school nurse had suggested. 
One parent had even refused to use a prescription 
which the nurse herself had sent to the home, but 
when the children carried the information home with 
eagerness to use knowledge gained, which is char- 
acteristic of junior high school children, parents be- 
gan to react favorably. 

Just recently a parent told me that if teachers 
would just train her child to accept responsibility she 
would ask no more. So we may thrust health prob- 
lems upon the shoulders of these enthusiastic, en- 
watch with interest how 


ergetic youngsters and 


quickly they will be solved. 


DEVELOPING A UNIT ON DENTAL CARE 
CARRIE B. FITZGERALD, Seventh Grade, Buckingham School 


N November, 1939, Dr. B. B. Bagby, of the State 

Health Department, visited Buckingham High 

School. The thirty-five pupils of the seventh 
grade were very much interested in his remarks 
about the structure and use of a tooth. 

That day, after he had gone, they decided to find 
out more about the teeth. 

The following objectives were set up: 

1. To learn the structure of a tooth. 

2. To learn how to build strong teeth and to pre- 

vent tooth decay. 
To adopt the second grade to teach them den- 
tal care. 

4. To work toward a dental clinic. 

To carry out these objectives the class was divided 
into groups, All groups came together once a week 
for general discussion. 

Group one collected teeth of the following animals: 
hog, cow, horse, squirrel, fox, and opossum, These 


teeth were mounted on black construction paper and 


studied to see how they served their owners. For ex- 
ample, the squirrel had sharp pointed teeth which 
enabled him to eat nuts. The big flat molars of the 
hog served as a mill to grind his corn. 

Group two wrote letters to toothbrush and tooth- 
paste companies for materials, As the material ar- 
rived they organized it and discussed the helpful 
suggestions with the class. 

Group three found making false teeth great fun. 
From red clay, found locally, they made the plates. 
While this was soft they put in grains of corn for 
teeth. To represent decayed teeth parched corn was 
used. 

Group four drew pictures and tried their own make 
of tooth powder: 

Table salt; salt and soda; salt, soda, and char- 
coal; salt, soda, charcoal, and boric acid. 

Peppermint and oil of cloves were used for flavor- 
ing. Salt proved to be the best and the most eco- 


nomical. 
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i hate 
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Group five collected and drew pictures to make a 
movie entitled, “Stepping Stones to Happiness.” 
This showed how important teeth are to good looks, 
good health, and education. It showed how a well 
balanced diet served not only to build strong healthy 
bodies but strong teeth also. The cost of tobacco, 
chewing gum, and cosmetics was compared with the 
cost of repairing teeth. However, emphasis was 
placed on the proper care of teeth. The following 
slogan brought a very forceful conclusion: “Be true 
to your teeth or they will be false to you.” 

Group six consisted of a program committee whose 
duty was to present a program to the S. C. A. at its 
regular meeting. This committee selected an attrac- 
tive playlet, “Where Is My Toothbrush?” Here we 
found a small girl who hated to use her toothbrush. 
After her mother had urged her to brush her teeth, 
she fell asleep and dreamed that Dr. Forceps and 
disease germs were trying to get her. A toothbrush 
song concluded the program. 

After they had studied the structure and the care 


of the teeth, they wrote letters to the second grade 
urging them to care for these “precious jewels’, es- 
pecially the six-year molars. The movie and the 
playlet were presented to instruct them in building 
a sure foundation for permanent teeth. 

The grades were very much interested and wrote 
letters to the seventh grade. 

“We liked your movie and play.” 

“We brush our teeth twice a day.” 

“We do not crack hard candies or nuts with our 
teeth.” 

To learn the causes of tooth decay and to know 
that many children have decayed teeth doesn’t help, 
unless some repair work is done. The faculty spon- 
sor of our S. C. A. talked with the dentists about a 
dental clinic and made arrangements for transporta- 
tion on a school bus, but school closed before these 
plans were perfected. However, the patrons have 
been making inquiries about the clinic and we hope 
to be able to have one in the near future. 


BABY UNIT—SIXTH GRADE 
MRS. CLARENCE M. DAVIS, High School, Farnham 


HIS unit grew out of a natural set-up. One of 

the patrons developed diphtheria. As a re- 

sult of this, it was suggested by one of the 
pupils that we take up the study of diphtheria. Fol- 
lowing this study, the pupils saw need for a Diph- 
theria Immunization Survey. Through this survey, 
many of the boys and girls became interested in 
younger children. The time had come for the Baby 
Unit. ' 

The direct introduction to the unit began with a 
bulletin board display of attractive baby pictures, 
collected from magazines, When the pictures were 
seen, everyone had a story to tell about some baby 
he knew, probably a brother, sister, cousin, niece, 
nephew, or friend. 

A certain preschool child was selected Ly each pu- 
pil and called “My Adopted Baby”. The following 
inventory was made of the child: 

Family tree; height and weight at birth; present 
height and weight; diet; kind of clothing worn; 
communicable dieases suffered; type of home; atti- 
tude of mother and father. 

As a result of this survey, the following study was 
made: 

Twenty communicable diseases; correct diets, in- 
cluding proteins, carbohydrates, fats, minerals, and 


vitamins; proper clothing; plans for building a home; 
writing for free material on the subject; submitting 
a list of the “adopted” babies to the class chairman; 
having a demonstration on how to bathe a baby; 
learning to care for babies when mother is absent or 
busy with her work; making posters guarding the 
baby from harmful insects, as flies, mosquitoes, etc. 
One of the adopted babies visited her adopted 
mother at school. Immediately it was suggested that 
an entertainment be given for the babies and their 
mothers. The time decided upon was April 6, 1939. 
The activities listed below were the ones used in 
planning the program and entertainment: 
1. A health playlet selected and practiced by the 
pupils, with a pupil director. 
2. Costumes dyed and made from “laying mash’”’ 
bags that many of the children had at home. 
3. Dye ordered from Sears, Roebuck. 
4. The finding and learning of baby songs and 
lullabies. 
5. Appreciation of baby music (victrola records). 
6. Writing original and collecting baby poems. 
7. Making posters to advertise program. 
8. Making and selling tickets. 
9. Decorating stage. 
10. Hatching chickens to give babies for Easter. 
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Dying eggs for an Easter Egg Hunt. 
Making and serving lemonade. 
“Receiving of mothers and babies on arrival at 
school. 
Taking care of and entertaining babies until 
program started. 
Entering adopted babies and some preschool 
children in Baby Show. 
Writing invitations to mothers and special 
guests. 
Keeping record of expenses, proceeds, and 
profits. 
18. Making a Baby Booklet. 
19. Holding an exhibit of all work done. 
The program and entertainment were quite a suc- 
cess. There were twenty-eight babies and eighteen 
mothers present. 


After the program and egg hunt, the mothers and 


babies were invited back to the schoolroom where 
they were served lemonade and cakes. 

One of the invited patrons brought his kodak and 
took pictures of the adopted babies. Many of these 
may be found among the homes of the patrons. 

The State Health Department sent fifty copies of 
the pamphlet called “The Child”. These were dis- 
tributed to the mothers and some of their friends. 

Over twenty children were immunized against diph- 
theria and approximately ten were vaccinated. 

Most of the material used in the discussion, on 
lectures, also for references was received from Dr. 
B. B. Bagby, of the State Health Department, Rich- 
mond; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York 
City; and Prudential Life Insurance Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Much of the material needed in this unit may be 
had for the asking, 


WHAT PREPARATION IS NEEDED TO CONDUCT A PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM? 


ELIOT V. GRAVES, State Supervisor, Physical and Health Education 


HE answer to this question which is often 
asked by the elementary teacher is: one should 

have the preparation for a good elementary 
teacher, for in listing objectives and results of physi- 
cal education it must be remembered that we are 
dealing with a phase of general education. 

The child comes to school as a biological unit and 
in all educational endeavors he must be considered 
as such. In the development of this unit, the child, 
we hear a great deal about techniques and procedures 
but little is accomplished without proper teacher- 
pupil relationship. We cannot separate the physical 
from the mental nor can we have education through 
the physical by means of mechanized activities or 
activities presented in a routine manner. 

If our philosophy of education is to prepare the 
learner for effective living, we must recognize that 
the elementary teacher’s task is to prepare the child 
for a broad range of activities, recognizing that his 
interest in and selection of life activities will ulti- 
We 
must, therefore, offer the pupil a varied and wide 


mately be his own decision, not the teacher’s. 


selection of activities recognizing that they are de- 
vices through which we may assist the learner to ob- 
tain ultimate goals. 

In physical activities, such as games and sports, 


there are two definite objectives: the teacher’s objec- 
tive which takes into account health, character, and 
personality of the pupil in addition to the develop- 
ment of skills; and the pupil’s objective which is 
immediate accomplishment and success in results. 

If educational procedures are to obtain maximum 
results, both the teacher’s and the pupil’s objectives 


must be merged into a unified objective. The accom- 


plishment of such an objective can best be brought 


about by one who has an understanding knowledge 
of the individual pupil’s needs, namely the classroom 
teacher. 

A physical education program which offers en- 
joyable play activities is rich with opportunities for 
better teacher-pupil relations. 

Play is a normal part of a child’s life and game 
activities offer an easy and natural approach for the 
teacher to express interest in the individual pupil’s 
desires and accomplishments. This develops mutual 
and places the 


and understanding 


teacher in a position for effective leadership. Good 


appreciation 


leadership serves as a stimulus toward acquiring 
skills and techniques which will often carry the 
pupil’s skill beyond that of the teacher’s, without 
interfering with objectives, such as, safe living, 


proper attitudes, and desirable social relations, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








What Are We Doing for Gifted Youth? 


E know that the masses must have leaders, 
Wii: the leaders must be endowed with in- 

telligence and certain character traits. Upon 
these few people the welfare of many people may de- 
pend. Possibly we could not have had the Panama 
Canal without General Goethels, at least not for a 
long time; the electric light without Edison; religious 
freedom without Jefferson. 

Therefore, it is of tremendous importance that a 
nation see to it that its intelligent people are not 
hampered in their progress by holding them back 
with the mass, by throttling their minds and attempt- 
ing to make them conform to a standard. People 
may be born free; but mever equal. Freedom of mind 
we should preserve; equality we should never de- 
sire. Since the most of us must depend upon the few 
for leadership and progress, we must admit there 
are superior people and we must agree to allow them 
the opportunity to make the most of their gifts. 
Their gifts, if nurtured and allowed to blossom, will 
be our reward. We use the lamp Edison invented; 
we worship after the forms of religion Christ and 
Mohammed and others originated; we enjoy the 
radio because others made it possible for us. 

All are born unequal as to talents, but in a democ- 
racy we seek to let each advance to his own capacity. 
We must seek to recognize the brightest and allow 
them to grow to their fullest extent, whether they 
come from the poorest or the richest families. 

One of the most reliable ways of determining 
mental ability is by giving intelligence tests. Both 
group and individual tests should be given. Even 
then one or two testings should not be relied upon. 
If tests are administered every year and kept on an 
accumulative record card, a fairly accurate score 
can be obtained within a year or so, if there is doubt 
as to the reliability of the first one or two. Those who 
have studied tests and their use as a measuring de- 
vice for selecting superior children agree fairly well 
upon the following standard: Genius or near genius, 
I. Q. 140 or above; very superior, 120-140; superior, 
110-120. 

Mental ability tests are not to be relied upon en- 
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tirely in so far as standard tests are concerned. Spe- 
cial ability tests have become fairly well validated 
and their degree of reliability is fairly accurate. In 
this field we have the mechanical aptitude tests, the 
music ability tests, and others. 

If we are to depend upon tests entirely, it must 
follow that in most of our schools, especially in our 
rural schools, little or nothing will be done for the 
gifted children, for few tests are used. In a survey 
recently made by the writer almost one-third of the 
Virginia high schools on the list of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools con- 
fessed to having no testing programs at all. The 
fact that schools cannot buy and administer tests 
does not, however, mean that the bright youth can- 
not be found and their needs cared for; but without 
some objective measure, such as standard tests, teach- 
ers’ opinions must be for the most part relied upon. 

How is the teacher to decide whether she has gifted 
youth in her care? It will be recalled that the story 
is told that Edison was declared by his teacher to be 
dull, incapable of doing his school work. ‘That 
teacher, no doubt, based his judgment upon Edison’s 
performance in books. His ability to perform lay 
chiefly outside books and books were merely inci- 
dental to his interest. The teacher, then, must, if 
possible, discover the characteristics that mark a 
youngster gifted. It may be true that a majority 
perform well in books, especially if interest lies in 
books; but even though interest is not found to lie 
there a thorough search should be made for in- 
terests and special abilities. 

“Capable children are always characterized by 
depth and variety of interests,” say W. J. Osburn 
and B. J. Rohan. 

Bright pupils insist, as a usual thing, in going be- 
yond the mere accumulation of facts. They have 
opinions about those facts; they interpret them. They 
get ideas. The dullard stops with the facts. The in- 
telligent teacher can, if she will take the time and 
pains to reflect, see when fact-gathering stops and 


fact-interpretation begins. It is important because 
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it is one of the best ways of discovering the gifted 
youth. 

Another general characteristic of the bright youth 
is an obvious evidence of social leadership. It is 
rare for a pupil who ranks low in I. Q. to put her- 
self or himself in a place where the factor of leader- 
ship falls to his or her lot, but the intelligent pupil 
walks headlong into such a place. So, if the teacher 
is alert she can, by observation, soon know those who 
are socially minded. Of course, there are exceptions 
to the rule, many of the higher intellectuals are 
recluses. Therefore, social aptness must not alone 
form a basis for picking the bright youth. 

In every school there will be found a few who 
like music, art, and kindred things. He, who upon 
his own initiative seeks to study art, or who seeks 
to create through drawing, shows evidence of possess- 
ing special ability. The degree to which this talent 
persists from day to day, month to month, gives 
stronger evidence of creative ability. One must have 
an inner store of energy in order to persist with a 
thing that demands the expenditure of energy. 

In this same classification come the youth who 
show talent at writing. There are some who seem to 


possess a natural gift for expressing themselves on 


paper. So long as the drift of ideas are copied from 
the works of others, the mental status of the youth 
is in doubt. But, when situations are twisted and 
added to by the writer, then that inner store of 
creative talent is again revealed. The same is true 
of attempts at story telling, or acting. 

As a rule the gifted child is endowed with a great 
amount of energy which releases through physical 
activity. Those who are inclined to be naughty may 
be doing so merely because no avenue of physical 
activity is available. 

In the matter of physical activity the intelligent 
youth oftentimes become problem youth. The gifted 
ones are usually smaller in build than their school- 
mates in the same grade because they are mentally 
ahead of their chronological age. They may want to 
play games more appropriate to older children. This 
problem, however, may be turned to advantage by 
the alert teacher, because it will help to identify the 
intelligent pupil. 

There is a tendency sometimes for the brighter 
pupil to become so much interested in books or doing 
work on paper that he fails to participate sufficiently 
in games. Being smaller as a usual thing causes him 
to feel that he is physically inferior. On the other 
hand, those who are of fairly equal size find them- 


selves again the center of attraction in games—that 
is in assuming positions of leadership. 

These youths are as a whole easily bored because 
of their reserve store of nervous energy. This makes 
it all the more important that the teacher provide for 
their needs by way of work. She must meet their 
needs. 

But how is she going to meet the needs of the 
gifted few when so many of various types are about 
her, all demanding to be taught? 

If the school is large it will perhaps be easier for 
the principal to make administrative adaptations for 
the purpose of taking care of them. 

One of the first plans to be tried was rapid ad- 
vancement. Some children were allowed to take two 
grades a year, or they were allowed to skip a grade. 
Both plans proved unworthy because of the early age 
at which the student got through high school and 
college. 

Now that industry has almost entirely closed its 
doors to youth, it behooves them to find something to 
do until the age for employment comes around. Even 
then they will find keen competition and added 
schooling will be an advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage. 

Some schools have experimented with special 
classes, or special group classes, for these youth. 
Arguments pro and con are advanced. It is claimed 
by some that it is a very undemocratic procedure, 
that life as we find it does not consist of a strata of 
the bright and another of the dull. On the other 
hand it is argued by a few that this is a democratic 
process; a democratic society should not object to 
the segregation of its potential leaders, and leaders 
they will be. if history is to repeat itself. 

Let us now consider methods of presenting subject 
matter experiences: teaching methods. Grouping, 
acceleration, skipping were referred to as adminis- 
trative devices for making methods of teaching more 
convenient. 

We have the Dalton plan which devises a “unit” 
per day. It is a laboratory type of instruction, al- 
lowing each pupil to attack the materials to be used 
in study at his own rate. The Winnetka plan is in 
a degree similar, in that it has the work divided into 
Pupils may achieve goals as rapidly as 
socialized- 


“goals’’. 
they choose. The Miller plan is a 
individualistic plan. 
signments, are sent to the library or laboratories, and 


Pupils come together for as- 


then reassemble for reports. By means of this plan 





ay 
“ 
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each pupil has the same opportunity to experience, 
but the bright pupils experience more. 

The Project method and the Problem method may 
be used in the high school. In some features they 
are merely plans similar to those mentioned above. 
The Problem plan is still more fitted to advanced 
work in college or university. It sets up a problem, 
calls for the gathering of the facts, but does not nec- 
essarily solve the problem. The Project method is 
different in that it not only advanced the problem 
but carried it to a solution. It is this solution which 
makes a stronger appeal to pupils, especially the 
brighter ones. 

The Unit plan calls for enrichment by way of 
materials and activity and each pupil has the op- 
portunity to experience in accordance with his own 
ability. The bright pupils may not only get the facts 
together but they may interpret them; they may 
write letters, dramas, make historical sketches; they 
may visit places in the community in order to supple- 
ment their work. They may in fact do more of every- 
thing than the slower pupils simply because they 
work faster, more surely, and thus have extra time 
on their hands for doing more work, 


Facts and Opinions 


Educational Bills Before Congress 

Bills not acted upon at the end of the first session 
of any Congress remain technically in a state of sus- 
pended animation until the second regular session 
begins, when they resume their former status without 
the necessity for re-introduction. Approximately 50 
bills relating to education are thus awaiting next 
January’s resumption of the 76th Congress sessions. 
The special session now in swing is not expected to 
consider anything except neutrality legislation. 

Most discussed educational measure awaiting action 
is the federal aid for education bill, on the Senate 
calendar for action but still in committee on the 
House side. Before the ending of the last session, 
two minority reports opposing the proposed legisla- 
tion were issued, one by Senator Robert A. Taft 
(Rep., Ohio) and the other by Senator David I. 
Walsh (Dem., Massachusetts). Chances for passage 
of the measure are considered to depend on the ac- 
tive backing that President Roosevelt may give to it. 
War Talk in Classrooms 

Starting their year’s work coincidentally with the 
outbreak of hostilities among Europe’s largest na- 


It is especially well to allow these pupils to work 
from the fact gathering process into creative work 
for herein will they find what they like to do. 

Music and art are subjects which particularly ap- 
peal to gifted children. Again they are subjects 
which should be given when the child is young. 
Skills should be established and kept renewed. 

The bright children, too, in order that they may 
have a chance for horizonal expansion instead of 
upward acceleration, may be given a chance to par- 
ticipate in clubs, to read more in the library, to 
write more themes. 

And here the writer believes is a very important 
time to develop appreciation. If the class has been 
studying literature, allow the bright pupils to make 
their own selections in the library, give them a chance 
to report something from their reading if they so 
desire. Keep the selection and the reporting, at least 
part of the time, optional. This will give the teacher 
a real chance to find out whether the regular work 
in literature has led to self-study and whether ap- 
preciation has developed. This power of apprecia- 
tion the bright pupil has; give him a chance to de- 
velop it and reveal it. 


tions, American teachers throughout the country 
have received warnings from school superintendents 
and other local officials concerning propaganda, state- 
ments of neutrality, and the handling of war subjects 
in classes. Representative of the tenor of these warn- 
ings is this statement by Superintendent of Schools 
E. W. Jacobsen, of Oakland, California: ‘With war 
in Europe definitely under way, patriotism and good 
judgment demand that we remain as calm as pos- 
sible. Propaganda, a potent weapon of war, will be 
unleashed in America by European powers in an 
Whatever 


our course is to be—and we earnestly pray that it 


effort to influence our course of action. 


will continue to be peaceful—mass hysteria would 
be disastrous. 

“Foreign propagandists will want us to become 
emotionally aroused. They will want us to cry ou! 
against atrocities which they will charge to the othe: 
side. But our official position as teachers makes it 
essential that we exercise extreme caution. Loyalty 
to America and American neutrality must override 
personal or humanitarian feelings. Such is our duty 


as the world enters a new period of strain.” 








~ 
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Student Participation in the Library, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond 


ITH the inauguration of student participa- 
W ew at John Marshall. High School in 

Richmond, the student library assistants 
became a recognized unit in the Student Association 
and a real power in the school. Though antedating 
the Student Participation Association, the Library 
Club became a component part of this organization 
at its beginning and was able to render some most 
effective work. With the cooperation of the person- 
nel chairman of the Student Association a larger 
number of students were brought in, and at one 
time during the second term there were sixty vol- 
unteer student library assistants. The majority of 
these worked at least one hour each day, some one- 
half hour each day and a few only one hour each 
week. These last were new students who wished to 
learn the work with a view to being on the student 
staff next year and who assisted after school one 
afternoon per week. 

Requirements for membership in the group were 
stressed. Candidates selected by the personnel chair- 
man of the Student Association and others who vol- 
unteered directly to the librarian were examined, 
questioned, and sometimes investigated. The mini- 
mum requirements for joining the group were the 
passing of all studies the previous term and a real 
desire to work in the library. It was also impressed 
upon the applicant that he was expected to “stick” 
for at least one term, to continue to pass all subjects, 
and to be cheerfully industrious. It was also desir- 
able that the student not have too many other extra- 
curricular activities which might conflict with the as- 
signed time in the library or leave too little time for 
study. This of course prevents certain very school- 
spirited and intelligent students from joining the 
group since they were already identified with other 
organizations or publications, but on the whole this 
seemed the best policy. These requirements tended 
to bring us the more intelligent and industrious type 
of student rather than the lazy type who would 
rather do anything than study, hence volunteer to 
work in the library. The failure of any study for 
the month meant automatic dismissal from the li- 
brary staff and the surrender of the coveted Student 
Association buttons. 


ELLINOR G. PRESTON, Librarian 


The student assistants were at all times under the 
direct supervision of the librarian and a rotating 
schedule of duties was worked out and posted so 
that upon reporting for duty a student knew what 
was expected of him that day and could go ahead 
without further directions. Two especial values lay 
in this scheme of rotation. First, it enabled a stu- 
dent to learn all the routines entrusted to him, and 
therefore, in cases of absence, transfers and sub- 
stitutions from one post to another of more immediate 
importance could be made with little or no con- 
fusion. Second, the rotation of tasks prevented a 
student from tiring of a particular task and divided 
the work absolutely equally. Such a system also 
gave the students a broader understanding of the 
library and the multitudinous details connected with 
serving the school efficiently. 


The routine duties performed by the students in- 
cluded charging books at the desk, slipping returned 
books, shelving returned books, receiving and record- 
ing fines for overdue books, writing notices to stu- 
dents who had overdue books or fines, delivering no- 
tices, getting the mail, stamping and checking maga- 
zines received, checking permit slips at the door, 
patrolling rooms and keeping them in order (the 
library is three adjoining rooms), alphabeting and 
counting circulation cards, etc. Aside from these 
duties each assistant was assigned a portion of the 
shelves to keep in order. The amount varied with 
the turnover of the books in the section and the time 
the student was in the library. Those students who 
worked only half an hour a day were assigned one 
period every two weeks to work on reading their 
shelves; those who worked an hour a day and in 


less rush periods were expected to do this at any 


time they finished the assigned work before the end 
of the period or any other spare time which might 
occur. The student assistants also did a great deal 
of other mechanical work as occasion demanded. 
They assisted the librarian with preparing new books 
and rebound books for the shelves, filing and refiling 
back numbers of magazines, looking up bibliographi- 
cal information necessary in the preparation of book 
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orders (this was done along with the librarian and 
not left to the student alone). 

The ideal situation existed when there were five 
students per period. The duties could then be di- 
vided into five parts and rotated once a week. At 
the three sections of the lunch period when we have 
our greatest rush ten students were used each period 
and the work further subdivided and rotated once 
every two weeks. In the case when five or ten stu- 
dents were not available the tasks were combined so 
that three or four could do them, but this necessitated 
some unevenness in the matter of rotation. Other- 
wise, when it was not a particularly busy period such 
an arrangement was quite satisfactory. 

The group as a whole met together once a week at 
the regular club period. In these meetings general 
instructions were given by the librarian, business 
matters of group activities attended to, and various 
instructive and entertaining programs arranged by 
the students were presented. They appointed two 
members as co-editors and published each week a 
mimeographed news bulletin concerning the library 
and books and other school and city activities along 


this line which was distributed to the classrooms and 
posted. This was a most successful project and 
created much interest in the library. Its chatty style 
and clever illustrations done by one of the group 
were most attractive. Some members of the club also 
prepared and presented a play during the Book Fair 
which was put on in March. 

The amount of work done, the service rendered 
and the enthusiasm created about the library by this 
excellent group of assistants is inestimable. All of 
it was purely voluntary and there were no tangible 
rewards, and many have applied for permission to 
continue with the group next year. The secret of the 
ability to use such a large group is possibly due to 
the stress that was put upon the fact that this service 
was a voluntary contribution toward a better school 
and that every student was kept busy with definite 
constructive work, which, once he had learned the 
technique, was his responsibility and if not per- 
formed efficiently would break down the whole sys- 
tem. Nearly all the student staff felt this responsi- 
bility and rose to it. 





Library Club, 1938-39—John Marshall High School 
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Summary Of Facts And Statistics On 


American Education 


NSWERS to the questions about American 
education which are asked most frequently 
have been prepared by the United States 
Office of Education. 


Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker 


recently revealed some of the answers which the 
Office of Education has made available to educators 
and the general public in a statistical summary pub- 
lication. 

Some of the highlight educational facts and statis- 
tics are as follows: 

How many schools are there? Approximately 276,- 
500 public and private schools and colleges in the 
United States supply information to the Office of 
Education. 

Is the number of schools increasing or decreasing ? 
From 1934 to 1936 the number of elementary schools 
decreased by 4,000. 
was an increase of 900 public high schools. 


During the same period there 
The 
number of public high schools increased from 16,300 
in 1918 to 25,600 in 1936. 

How many persons go to school? Full-time day 
schools in 1936 enroled 30,587,000 persons, Those 
enroled in night, summer, correspondence, and pri- 
vate trade and vocational schools and classes are not 
included in this total. 
ported 22,770,000; secondary schools, 6,435,000; and 
The re- 


Elementary schools re- 
higher education institutions, 1,208,000. 
mainder attended Federal Schools for Indians, pri- 
vate commercial schools, and schools of nursing. 
Practically 90 per cent of all full-time pupils are 
enroled in publicly-controlled schools. 

What proportion of persons of school age are in 
school? Approximately 95 per cent of all elementary 
school age children in the United States are enroled 
in school. Only 67 per cent of those at the secondary 
school age may be found in school, and only 12 per 
cent of our college age persons are registered in a 
college or university. 

What is each year’s number of graduates? More 
than 1,000,000 high school students and 143,000 
college and university students graduate each year 
throughout the nation. 

How many teachers are engaged in the business 
of education? There were 1,073,000 teachers in all 


types of public and private schools from kinder- 
garten through college in 1936. Of this number 
266,000 were men. 

Do many pupils attend private elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the United States? 
Sixty-six thousand teachers are employed in the 
nation’s 10,000 private elementary schools to teach 
2,250,000 Twenty-five thousand 
teachers instruct 400,000 pupils in 3,300 private 


pupils enroled. 


secondary schools reporting to the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

What is the 
Elementary schools reported spending approximately 
$1 328,000,000, the high schools, $810,000,000, and 
the colleges and universities $493,000,000. These 
expenditures for 1935-36 do not include State and 


nation’s investment in education? 


private institutions for exceptional children or the 
government schools for Indians. 

What is the value of educational property and en- 
dowments in our country? The Office of Education 
estimates the cost of land, buildings and equipment 
owned by educational institutions at $10,116,000,- 
000. Endowment and other trust funds amount to 
$2,237,340,000, 

How much does education cost? 
of voting age in the United States contributed 10 


If each person 


cents a day, the total contribution would be sufficient 
to pay the cost of educating the 27,154,000 persons 
enroled in public institutions and the 3,360,000 per- 
sons in private schools and colleges. 

What is the estimated education of our population? 
The median education of the country as a whole is 
only completion of the elementary school. 3.32 per 
cent of the nation’s adults are college graduates; 
15.1 per cent of the adults including the college 
graduates are high school graduates. Therefore, 150 
of every 1,000 adults in the United States have com- 
pleted their high school education or have obtained 
further training. 

The “Statistical Summary of Education”, supply- 
ing more detailed information on the state of the 
nation educationally, is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., price ten cents. 
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A Message to Teachers 


T is a pleasure to greet, through your official 

publication, the members of the Virginia Educa- 

tion Association. We have begun a new school 
session. May we have, in this crucial year, greater 
strength and renewed inspiration to do our part in 
influencing toward the more abundant life and the 
offices of good citizenship the children and young 
people of America. 

These are serious times. Adequate support of the 
schools is threatened in some quarters by those who 
do not understand. It is true 
that there are something over a 
million fewer children between 
the ages of five and twelve in 


the United States than there 
were in 1929-30. It is also 
true that school funds have 


never been so abundant that 
the decrease in enrolment can 
for re- 


be used as a reason 


trenchment. It is also true that 
the number of pupils in high 
school is very definitely on the 
increase. Unemployment keeps 
young people in school longer. 
Great numbers of high school 
graduates who. do not go to 
college return to their second- 
ary schools for additional or 
postgraduate courses. 

Those who seek lower taxes 
or diversion of school monies 
at the expense of public educa- 
tion must be shown that free education is the founda- 
tion on which our democracy rests. It is our duty as 
educators to stress and stress again that adequate pro- 
vision for education is not at all an extravagant gift 
but the wisest kind of investment in good citizenship. 
Teachers would be among the first to recognize the 
validity of many of the social services for which 





AMY H. HINRICHS 


From AMY H. HINRICHS, President, NEA 


provision has come to be made in the past two dec- 
ades. But teachers are in a strategic position to real- 
ize the shortsightedness and folly of any attempts 
to cut school budgets to provide the wherewithal for 
other needs. As Secretary Willard E. Givens, of the 
N.E.A., says, “Children come first in a Democracy.” 
We, as American citizens, must never forget that the 
citizens of the future are in the classrooms of today. 
The American way of life has always included the 
assurance of opportunity for the young. 

It is only a united profes- 
sion that can bring home to 
the American public these facts 
Each 


has 


and their implications, 
of our state associations 
done and is doing valiant work 
in its own area, but nationwide 
problems need nationwide or 
The N.E.A. 
Your 


ganization. 
plies that 
duty, it is true, is to your lo- 


Su] )- 
need. first 


cal and state organizations. 
You cannot discharge that duty 
fully unless you are also a 
the N.E.A. The 


greater your breadth of view 


member of 


because of national contacts, 


the more adequately can you 
deal with local situations. It 
give 


is imperative that you 


your active support and co- 


the 
country. 


edu- 
They 


“In union 


operation to other 
of the 
can help you and you can help them. 


there is strength.”” The N.E.A. awaits your member- 


cators 


ship for this year if you have not already sent it in. 
You will not withhold it, will you? It is my devout 
hope that our professional consciousness will be so 
deepened this year that our N.E.A. membership will 


be greater than ever before. 
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Science Clubs in the Schools 


OR years the schools of Virginia, in common 

with those of the rest of the country, have 

struggled to care for the increasing multitude 
of children that have poured into them. Almost of 
necessity the schools have had to adopt mass pro- 
duction methods, There have been too little time 
and too few teachers for much attention to the in- 
dividual child. Again, almost of necessity pupils 
have worked on assignments: this page for today, 
that page for tomorrow. There has been far too little 
opportunity to develop the child’s love of knowledge, 
his natural curiosity, his resourcefulness and his 
initiative. 

In Virginia, the revised curriculum program has 
this very thing as one of its main objectives. Many 
other states are likewise attacking this same prob- 
lem. In the field of science teaching, the Science 
Club is gaining recognition as a means of supple- 
menting curriculum programs. Thus far the Sci- 
ence Club idea has not taken on very much in Vir- 
ginia except in certain sporadic instances, where, 
however, it seems to have been successful. In some 
other states, particularly in New York and several 
of the mid-western states, Science Clubs have come 
into their own and the results have been uniformly 
satisfactory. (See, for example, Staying after school 
for fun, Readers Digest, 1937). 

Science Clubs are volunteer clubs that meet and 
work out of school hours. The young folks are on 
their own; each one, or a group, chooses some project 
or course and pursues it under the sympathetic guid- 
ance of a “sponsor”. Here the youth has a chance to 
discover any interest he may have along scientific 
lines and he develops any initiative he possesses. 
He begins to walk on his own feet and to learn his 
own ability. I know of no better way to discover the 
youth who has the making of a great scientist than 
to thus put him to work. 

Such Science Clubs are also important for the 
ordinary boy and girl, without any thought of making 
scientists out of them. It is an attempt at making 
science work in the general population, to lessen the 
shock of the impact of modern science on the gen- 


eral public. In a Science Club the young people 
learn at first hand the methods of science by doing 
some little project. Here they absorb the simple yet 


G. W. JEFFERS, Chairman 
Science Section, Farmville 


beautiful spirit of science: loyalty to truth, an in- 
quiring mind, and a willingness to investigate prob- 
lems that confront them. The more such students we 
can send out into the world, still too largely domi- 
nated by tradition and custom, the better. 

The Virginia Academy of Science is undertaking 
to foster Science Clubs here in Virginia because of 
creditable results reported from state academies else- 
where. So far our Academy’s plans are still in the 
formative stage, but it has been able to secure the 
services of Mr. L. C. Bird to head this particular 
committee. You remember that Mr. Bird was gen- 
eral chairman of the committee that made possible 
the phenomenal success of the big Science Conven- 
tion in Richmond last Christmas. 

One of the first moves is to learn how many Sci- 
ence Clubs already exist in the high schools of the 
State. Both the State Department of Education and 
the Student Cooperative Association have been con- 
tacted and, although both of these organizations are 
fully cooperative, they just do not have the infor- 
mation. Perhaps by now a letter has been sent to the 
principals of all the high schools. If so, I hope they 
will be good enough to reply. 

One thing is certain, namely, that the most im- 
portant factor in the success of a Science Club is the 
“sponsor”. Usually the sponsor is an already over- 
worked and underpaid high school teacher. It seems 
a shame to ask such a one to take on any more work, 
but there are some with sufficient love for boys and 
girls and for science to undertake it. 

The Virginia Academy of Science hopes to co- 
operate with such sponsors in an endeavor to make 
their tasks lighter and more successful. The Acad- 
emy can perhaps supply certain periodicals that are 
published especially for the purpose; and a hand- 
book is being prepared for sponsors. The Academy 
will accumulate suggestions for programs and proj- 
ects and perhaps lend collections of interesting ma- 
terials. 

The members of the Academy are also well dis- 
tributed over the State and their individual interest 
can doubtless be enlisted so that any club will not 
be far from some member who will be glad to co- 
operate by assisting the club, by learning what the 
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youngsters are trying to do, by suggestions and ad- Section and the Department of Secondary School 
vice, and by sort of fathering the project in any way Principals on Wednesday afternoon. The American 
that seems helpful. Institute in New York is sending a speaker to present 

During the Thanksgiving Convention in Rich- the Science Club idea. All science teachers are 
mond there will be a joint meeting of the Science urged to attend this meeting. 





Glances at New Books 


English James Monroe High School, New York City. D. C. 
Senror Enetisn Activities, Book Three, Hatfield & Heath and Company, Boston. 1939. 172 pages, $.68. 
Others. 1939. 528 pages. American Book Company. This book contains sixty-three laboratory exercises 


This book is designed to prepare pupils to speak and which follow the arrangement of the topics in Earth 
to write effectively in the normal situations of their Science. It can, however, be used with any standard 
present and future lives. An attempt is made to pro- text in physiography. The exercises are planned to 
vide guiding experience in meeting life situations. In excite the interest of the pupil and to train him in 
place of isolated lessons and exercises, rather closeiy orderly scientific procedure. 

knit units of experience center in such important Optional material, marked by a star, is given in the 
types of social activity as conversing, interviewing, directions and discussions to challenge the excep- 
letter writing, news writing, creative expression, and’ tional pupils. 

thoughtful discussion. This material has been tried out in the James 

ENGLISH, Your OBEDIENT SERVANT. 1939. 499 pages. Monroe High School for one year. 

American Book Company. This is the advanced book 
of the series of Senior English Activities. The subject 
matter and its purpose may be described under two 
general heads: “First, the development of an intelli- 
gent and informed attitude toward fields of living 
which are the common experiences of all normal 
citizens; second, the development of those language 
skills which are most useful in everyday life.” 

A GRAMMAR OF LIVING ENGLISH, McKnight & Others. 
1939. 304 pages. American Book Company. The aim 
of this book is to make the students intelligent about 
and curious about their language. It is not a hand- 
book of usage nor a drill book, but an attempt to 
treat language as a science dealing with the phe- 
nomena and laws of language as a text in physical 
science deals with its material. 


Mathematics 
NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS, Grade 7, DeGroat and 


Young. 305 pages. This is another book in the series 
of elementary arithmetics published by the Iroquois 
Company. The first two units are devoted to a re- 
treatment of the basic arithmetic developed in the 
earlier grades. A complete unit is devoted to the 
development of percentage as an arithmetic tool in 
addition and there are units on arithmetic in the 
home with percents in business and money at work. 

ALGEBRA, First Course, Ernest R. Breslich. 1939. 
Laidlaw Brothers. 512 pages. This is one of a series 
of high school mathematics designed to stress the 
usefulness of mathematics. An effort is made to stress 
practical values and to develop powers of reasoning 
and analysis. 

ALGEBRA, Second Course, Ernest R. Breslich. 1939. 
Laidlaw Brothers. 220 pages. This is designed to 
follow the ALcreBra, First Course, listed above. 

MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, Book Two, Hart and Jahn. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 1939. 374 pages. This is the 
second book of a series of practical socialized courses 
in mathematics for the junior high school. “The 
central purpose of the series is to convey to pupils 
understanding and appreciation of the role of mathe- 
matics in many phases of the modern life, and to de- 
velop some degree of skill in solving the real prob- 
lems that arise. Fundamental skills are treated as 
means of solving problems.” 


Science 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY, Wilson and Mullins. Henry 


Holt and Company. 1939. 530 pages. This book cov- 
ers an entire school year and is arranged in units 
with laboratory exercises following each unit. Only 
a small portion of this book deals with the mathe- 
matical treatment of chemistry, but emphasis is 
placed upon a simple descriptive treatment. It is 
designed to meet the needs of pupils who are not 
planning to go to college. 

ScIENCE ProsLEM, Book Three, Beauchamp & Others. 
Scott Foresman and Company. 756 pages. This is the 
third book of a series for the junior high school and 


consists of twelve units stated in problem form. The Professional 

book is well illustrated and contains abundant study THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE TWENTIETH 
helps, a list of readings in science, and a glossary of Century, Adolph E. Meyer. 406 pages. Price, $2.75. 
science terms Prentice Hall Company. A comprehensive account 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PHYSIOGRAPHY, Gustav L. of the development of education in the twentieth 
Fletcher, Chairman, Department of Physical Science, century. This book is the result of an undergraduate 
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course in the history of the twentieth-century educa- 
tion, a course offered for over a decade at the New 
York University School of Education. It enables 
teachers and prospective teachers to have in a single 
volume a concise view of the recent educational past. 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, Watters Odell. 
606 pages. Price, $3.00. The Garrard Press. A book 
intended for those who are preparing to become teach- 
ers in the secondary schools of this country. Typical 
schools are dealt with and helpful principles and 
practices are suggested. Dr. Odell divides his volume 
into six parts: I. Foreign and American Systems of 
Secondary Schools. II. Our Secondary School Popula- 
tion. III. The Secondary School Curriculum, IV. The 
Secondary School Extra-Curriculum. VY. Articulation 
of the Secondary School with other schools and with 
society. VI. The Secondary School teaching Staff. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER, Williard S. Elsbree. Amer- 
ican Book Company. $2.75. Tue AMERICAN 
TEACHER traces the rise of the teacher and the teach- 
ing profession in America. It is really a history of 
American education told from the angle of the public 
school teacher. Dr. Elsbree has divided his history 
into three parts: Part I, The Colonial Schoolmaster ; 
Part II, The Public School Teacher During the Early 
Years of the Republic; and, Part III, The Emergence 
of the Professional Teacher. 


Charles 


Price, 


Miscellaneous 
Worp Ways, Jerome C. Hixson and I. Colodny. Amer- 


ican Book Company. 338 pages. Worp Ways seeks 
to make undergraduates and other readers better 
acquainted with the English language: (1) for the 
cultural enjoyment of the study for its sake, (2) for 
the practical contribution of such cultural study to 
vocabulary. 

GROWTH IN READING, Two, 
Fred G. Walcott; 


Robert C 
William S. Gray, 


Pooley and 
Reading Director. 
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LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, .VA. PHONE 2-O776 
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VISIT OUR BOOTH 


(on the stage, John Marshall Hotel 


16 mm 


Free Recordings of Sound 


YOUR VOICE . ral 
~~” FILMS 


National aw 
School —- » 
Supply Latest Releases 
co. . 
Ff NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Raleigh, N. C. — Roanoke, Va. 








Scott, Foresman and Company. 640 Pages. Price, 
$1.48. GrowTH IN READING seems to be made for eighth- 
graders—candid adolescents who know what they 
want. Like Book One, Book Two contains stories 
written for children about the things they enjoy and 
understand. It is full of everyday experiences—sports, 
radio, movies, adventures, folklore and legend, poetry. 

A PIcTURE DICTIONARY FOR CHILDREN, Garnette Wat- 
ters and S. A. Curtis. 480 pages. Price, $.98. Grosset 
and Dunlap. A dictionary written for the very young 
children. Each word is both printed and written and 
is illustrated with a picture and descriptive sentence. 

GENERAL RecorD KEEPING, George H. Dalrymple and 
P. Myers Heiges. Gregg Publishing Co., New York. 
Published in June, 1939. (181 pages) List Price, $1.20. 

This one-year text was designed for a course in per- 
sonal-use bookkeeping anywhere from the ninth to the 
eleventh grade. The approach consists of everyday 
project material and the treatment throughout is of a 
simple, easy nature. There is little emphasis on the 
technical aspects of bookkeeping, although the ma- 
terial culminates in e presentation of the simple 
fundamentals of bookkeeping. 





HOFHEIMER BEAUTY SALON 


extends you a cordial invitation to “drop in” and 
get that different hair style—a permanent—or per- 
haps a facial by one of their skilled operators. 
Popular prices. 


417 East Broad Street Phone 3-0207 














VALUE QUIZ 
FOR SMART SHOE BUYERS: 


ANSWER: Because so many 
women now buy Red Cross 
Shoes, the makers can give 
you the same fine crafts- 
manship, fine leathers and 
custom quality that made 
them famous at $10 
AND much much more in 

fashion! 







RED 
CROSS 
SHOES 


417 E. BROAD 
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HAPPY HOUR READERS 


A rich reading program promoting the entire curriculum while developing essential reading 
skills. Closely correlated with Virginia curriculum. These readers cover a wide range 
of subjects and develop permanent interests in science, literature, and the arts. Funny 
Stories, a new supplementary pre-primer, offers three delightful stories for independent 
reading and as further preparation for the reading of the primer, Jo-boy. Copyright 
1935-1939. Grades 1-6 


CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH EXERCISES 


Practice exercises in English attractively and skillfully presented. Emphasis on correct 
forms in speaking and writing. Provide a wide variety of drill material and means for 


measuring achievement. Correlate with any modern English textbooks. mea ee 
rades 3- 


Johnson’s Safety Book 


DRIVE AND LIVE (with Virginia Supplement) 


A timely course which presents safety problems so clearly and so reasonably that each 
pupil wants to codperate and to do his best for safer living. General safety is treated in 
the Virginia supplement, a copy of which is furnished free with each copy of Drive and 


Live. Copyright 1937. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY . Richmond 

















Now Ready After 3 Years of Preparation!!! 


VISUALIZED 
CURRICULUM SERIES 


Built by Leading Educational Authorities 
For Use by Teachers in Elementary Grades 


Conforms with Virginia Revised Course of Study 


Embodied in this NEW TYPE OF TEACHING AID are 700 photographic 
reproductions, 8144” by 11”, with interesting text and guide questions on the 
back, and much supplementary material. The pictures visualize the field 
of social studies and are classified under the 7 Basic Problems of Living To- 
gether in the Modern World. Self-Starting ; Self-Explanatory; Self-Sufficient. 


SEE IT .. LEARN ALL ABOUT IT... AT OUR EXHIBIT 
STATE MANAGER, Miss AILEEN TAYLOR, IN CHARGE 
V. E. A. CONVENTION ... RICHMOND, VA., NOV. 21st-24th. 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY comes nit hewutiful. compact cabinet 
MANKATO, MINN. ces sat eliecrahios “bata 
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Many dentists tell their patients to 


right ahead and enjoy chewing gum 
It’s a Beneficial Pastime 


With many dentists doing it, you too can 
approve of Chewing Gum for your young 
people. It’s a wholesome, healthful pleasure 
that adds much enjoyment to work, play and 
sports. And at the same time, the chewing helps 
do a good job of stimulating circulation in the 
gums and of cleansing the teeth. University 
Research is the basis of our advertising. 





There's a reason, Four Factors toward Good Teeth are: Proper 

time and place Food, Personal Care, See Your Dentist regularly 

for Chewing Gum and Plenty of Helpful Chewing Exercise. 
i 


ah 1 


POET y el POSER Tinea an er 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Books 


of the CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 1 


— Vocabulary Correlated with that of the Elson-Gray Basic Readers — 2 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 928 


114 East Twenty-third Street, New York, New York 
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@ Whether Thanksgiving comes one week or the 
next—it really doesn’t matter so much. The stuffed 
turkey will taste just as good—the folks at home 
will be just as glad to see you—and the week-end 
will be just as much fun. The really important thing 
in making your holiday a success is starting it right 
and finishing it the same way — by Greyhound! 
That’s the convenient, restful, and very, very thrifty 
way to do your traveling — puts no strain at all 
on your budget. 

And start planning your Christmas vacation right 
now ... back home, to visit friends, or to some 
sunny beach in the South. Greyhound is the way to go. 


The 






CHARTER A GREYHOUND 


—keep your whole group to- 
gether for conventions, football 
trips or other excursions—and 
keep expenses down! 





|GREYHOUN 

















LEenes 





Name 


D | Popular Booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” Free To Teachers: 

Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 412 E. Broad 
Street, Richmond, Va., for “This Amazing America”, one of the most 
popular booklets ever printed—with 140 pictures and stories about curious 
and amazing places found in America. If you want information on any 
particular trip, jot down the place you would like to visit on margin below. 





Address 


ST-11VA 
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Only the Best 


is good old American philosophy . . . and the best is none too good for 


those who know that comfort, service and convenience are essentials of 
amiable living. You will find these essentials and all that appertains at 


each of our conveniently located hotels. We serve only the finest foods. 


RICHMOND INCORPORATED 
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WORLD FAMOUS! 


The Perry Pictures 


Literally Millions of them have been used in schools and 
homes. They are now better than ever before; yet they cost 
only ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ worth or 

more. Postpaid. Sizes 3x3% 
and 514x8. 


CATALOGUE of the Perry 
Pictures, 1600 tiny illustra- 
tions printed in the Cata- 
logue. : 

15 cents in stamps or coin. 


Also, we carry 
THREE lines of Miniature 
COLORED Pictures at ONE 
CENT and TWO CENTS 
each for 60 cents’ worth or 
more. 


FREE. THREE Catalogues, 
B. C. and D., of Miniature 
COLORED Pictures, a pic- 
ture with each of them, and 
an abridged catalogue and 
sample of The Perry Pic- 
tures, FREE to teachers, if 
you name school and grade, 
and this Magazine. 


Tired Gleaners. Frederick Morgan. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 613, Malden, Massachusetts 
Send Today for 30 Perry Pictures for teaching the Thanks- 
giving Story, Pilgrims, etc., size 544x8, for 60 cents. No two 
alike. Or 60 cents for 60, size 3x34, or for the same number of 
Madonnas. Christmas subjects, etc. for November and December. 
Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study” for the first 
eight years in school. A copy free to teachers naming grade 
and school. 





Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
and Arithmetic Are 
Important 


BUT 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of... . 


YES 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 


enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus........ 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 





- 





' PARACHUTE’’ 
for 
‘‘Happy Landings’’ 


Time and again you have probably heard teachers 
say how glad they were to be “under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella” when they were disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 

But really this T.C.U. Umbrella is so big and 
strong that when serious trouble comes you'll find 
it much more than an “umbrella.” You’ll say it’s 
a life-saving “parachute,” because it provides such 
safe, happy landings. 


Consider These Two Facts 


1—According to past experience one out of every 
five teachers will this year suffer loss of time, due 
to sickness, accident or quarantine. 2—By joining 
T.C.U. now you will enjoy the utmost in financial 
security and protection. 


It Costs So Little to Be Safe 
and So Much to Be Sorry 


Think of it! You get Sickness, Accident and 
Quarantine Protection under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
for as little as “a Nickel a Day.” You won’t feel 
the small amount you pay out for all that T.C.U. 
gives, but how you will feel the cost of severe 
sickness, serious accident or weeks of quarantine, 
if they strike while you are unprotected. 


All These Benefits Will Be Yours 
When You are under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of life; $333 
to $3,000 for major accidents; $50 a month when 
totally disabled by confining sickness or accidental 
injuries (including automobile); $50 a month 
when quarantined and salary stopped. Certain 
Hospital and Operation Benefits. Policies paying 
larger benefits will be issued you if you so desire. 
All claim checks sent by fast air mail. 


Send the coupon today. Get all the 
facts—by mail. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
2423 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
» FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 2423 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. I 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 


more about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send 

me, without obligation, the whole story. I 
SEER  Reseaetas aa ite I 
8 ET ee A oe | 





NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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You can travel any- 
where..any day..on 


the SOUTHERN 
MOM Oh 


Per Mile 


25% Reduction 


Insure Safety, Avoid Highway 
Hazards, Travel By Train, Air- 
Conditioned Coaches on 
Through Trains. 


F. H. POSTON, D. P. A. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


SO 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 

















TEACHERS! 


Visit Our Modern Beauty Salon 
Whenever You Are In Richmond 


Dial 2-3038 


BERRY-BURK & CO. 








Charles 
Department Store 


13 E. Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 


The Store of Tomorrow 




















Frances ‘Turn er Shop 
405 E. GRACE STREET 


Featuring exclusive models in dresses, 
coats and suits 


- $16.95—$29.95—$49.95 


CHAS. E. SAVEDGE CLEANING WORKS 
Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing and Repairing 
“NONE BETTER” 

Your Work Especially Solicited 


Dial 5-3258 3106 W. Cary Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















EWART’S 
CAFETERIA 
Opposite John Marshall Hotel 

EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 
“We like School Teachers” 


Other Ewart Locations 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











EYEGLASSES - KODAKS 


257 418 
Granby Street E. Grace St. 
Norfolk, Richmond, 
Va. Va. 

















oe 





CHARLES HAASE & SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 
We invite you to visit us and to make your selection of 
a beautiful fur coat. Our furs are styled and priced to 
suit every one. 


406 East Grace Street, RICHMOND, VA. 














We Offer for November 


SHAMPOO, RINSE and FINGER WAVE, 
75 Cents. Dial 2-7747 


LA-JADE BEAUTY SHOPPE, Inc. 
408 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

















re 
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FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Invites You 


to a display of School Furniture 


and Equipment in the 
Auditorium of John Marshall Hotel 
— Thanksgiving Week — 


Manufactured by 


Booth No. 
IRWIN SEATING COMPANY .......... 41 
PEABODY SEATING COMPANY eas ae ee 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY .. . 43 
DU PONT COMPANY—SHADE DIVISION . . . . . 44 
Ae 5. Fe kt wee ee  & 
BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY ........ . 46 


FLOWERS 
1207 MAIN ST SCHOOL 
' EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


RICHMOND 


— A Virginia Company — Serving Virginia Schools — 
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For DUPLICATING FORMS, 


we offer an unusual group of Mimeograph Papers, 
within the price range for all purposes— 








WESTVACO MIMEOGRAPH 


White, only | 








HAMMERMILL MIMEOGRAPH | 
HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR | 
SIGNAGRAPH MIMEOGRAPH | | 

White and Colors 
a 8 





For Printing and Lithographing, they are also 
unexcelled. | } 


Samples upon request. 





We specialize in Toilet Paper and Paper Towels for Schools. | 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 





Phone 3-5378 
























































al 
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SAVE TIME! 
SAVE MONEY 


SEARS CATALOG 
ORDER DESK 


SEARS CATALOG 





ORDER DESK 


Everything at your fingertips .. . for the teacher or 
the student ... from kindergarten to university. 
Take the drudgery out of shopping. Streamline your 
buying tours this new, convenient, one-stop method! 
Competent salespeople to aid you as you select your 
needs ...if you cannot visit our store, just phone 
our Catalog Order Desk. 






312 EAST BROAD ST. RICHMOND, VA. 




















Two Ways To 
Reduce Failures 


First Aid To 
In Business Arithmetic! 
Loneliness BUSINESS MATHEMATICS — Principles 


and Practice, Complete Course, Second Edi- 
tion, by Rosenberg________-_- List Price, $1.48 


This two-semester text for secondary schools is new, is 
arranged in short units of work, contains the most modern 
problems and a complete testing program, is easy to teach 
because of the unusual amount of illustrative problems, 


Someone somewhere is long- 


ing to hear your voice. gives a wealth of review material, and is an excellent 

preparation for the bookkeeping course. Its thoroughness 

Render first aid to loneliness is unsurpassed. Serviced with a 266-page methods book. 

by telephoning your favorite | ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHE- 

friend or relative. | | MATICS—Principles and Practice, Intensive 
Course, Second Edition, by Rosenberg 

Out-of-town rates are lowest List Price, $1.20 


This one-semester text carries an instructional] plan 
that endears it to teachers. Marked by the same features 


in the evening after 7 and all 
that stand out in the two-semester text described above. 


day on Sunday. | Arranged in 90 units, and contains a full testing pro- 
gram. Serviced with a 266-page methods book. 


These two texts are the last word in thorough 
instructional materials. It has been demon- 
strated that they will reduce failures. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Telephone Company of Virginia New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Defend Democracy with Worthy Textbooks o» 








Gavian, Gray, and Groves’ OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER, REVISED 


For courses in sociology or modern problems. A fresh presentation of the major problems of 
present-day life with a variety of teaching equipment to care for all types of pupils. Helps pu- 
pils to make their own personal adjustments and prepares them for adult living. Grades 11 
or 12 


Gavian’s SOCIETY FACES THE FUTURE* 


A forthright and factual sociology that guides students towards self-understanding and better 
adjustment to society. Shows how society shapes human nature and indicates trends of social 
development in the United States. Grades 11 or 12 


Martin and Cooper’s THE UNITED STATES AT WORK* 


A socialized, economic geography, primarily about the American people and how they work 
and live. Organized around the four major economic regions, showing their relationship to 
each other and to foreign countries. Grades 7 or 8 


*In HEATH’S CORRELATED SOCIAL STUDIES 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















You will benefit— 


by placing your printing orders with a 
LARGE, WELL-EQUIPPED PLANT 


You will benefit, not only through receiving 
high quality work produced by skilled work- 
men, but from the saving in cost resulting 
from efficient planning and cut-cost methods. 
It will pay you in more ways than one, to 
get in touch with us if you use— 
Commercial, Book and Job Work 
Catalogues—Publications 
Dy Advertising Literature 
ne Booklets—Broadsides 
ame Office and Factory Forms 


Loose-Leaf and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders 
Paper Ruling 


Established 1880 Complete Binding Equipment 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 


11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Jake SCHOOLROOM SLoycy 
out of Your chassroomd/ 


ss * 
we 4 


Mf 


OU won't find Schoolroom Slouch on any official 
curriculum. Yet some schools are teaching it be- 
cause of the obsolete seats and desks in use. 

Teach good posture—make it a part of your school 
program. Equip your school with American Universal 
seats and desks. They're adapted to each child’s needs. 
They make correct sitting 
comfortable and make it a 
habit. Remember — good 
posture is a by-product of 
correct sitting. 

For facts about American 
Universal desks—and all 
other school seating needs, 
write us. Let us show you 
 ™ how a helpful reseating 
| program can be started 
and completed 
~) most econom- 
y ically. 





Ameucan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPID MICHIGAN 
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You are cordially invited 
to visit our booths 


at the 


John Marshall Hotel 


Auditorium 
during the 


V.E.A. Convention 


“Everything for Better Schools” 


A complete line of: 
*School Furniture and Equipment 
*Art Materials and Drawing Papers 
*Maps and Globes 
*Flag Outfits 
*Window Shades 
*Stage Scenery and Equipment 
*Program Clocks 
*Duplicators and Supplies 
*Library Equipment and Supplies 
*Kindergarten Materials 
*Playground Equipment 
*Home Economics Tables and Chairs 
*Laboratory Furniture 


Write for new 1939-40 Catalog 


Ample Stock Maintained in 
Richmond and Roanoke 





Eastern Virginia: 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY OF 
VIRGINIA, Inc., 


109 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Western Virginia: 
JOHN H. PENCE, 
Church Street, Roanoke, Va. 
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Pre-Primer Primer First Reader 


NEW READERS FOR GRADE ONE! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer, by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series of 
Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by the 


best teaching. 

Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: highly 
legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each page, test 
pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and familiar 
vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 

Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the rhyth- 
mic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close harmony 
between illustrations and text. 

DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique fea- 
tures. But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first-reader, carries forward the story with the same characters as 
WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A continuous story 
runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, 
carefully controlled as to quality, quantity, gradation, and repe- 
tition, is the child’s own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of Science Readers, 
is the simplest, most attractive, and most scientific of science 
readers for first grade. Primarily a science text, it meets every 
essential standard of a basal reader. The text is in verse and 
rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors from actual . 
hotographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the page pre- 5 | 
sou ienpdeteat science concepts. Both the text Bs cohaeh 4 ADVENTURES 
matter are within easy reach of the intelligence of the first : IN SCIENCE 


grade pupils. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





